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NATIONAL OFFICERS 


Joun G. Emery, Grand Rapids, Mich., National Commander. 


Henry D. LINDSLEy, 


LEMUEL BOLLEs, Seattle, Wash., Nazi. 


Russg tt G, CREVISTON, Indianapolis, Ind., Asst. Natl. Adj. 
Ropert H. TYNDALL, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Tuomas GocpinGay, Newark, N. J., Vice-Commander. 


Dallas, Texas, Past Natl. Comm. 
FRANKLIN D'Ou1Ex, Phila ielphia, Pa., Past Natl. Comm. 
F. W. GALsralitH, Jx. (deceased), Pas! Natl. Commander. 


Adjutant. 


Natl, Treasurer, 


|. G. ScruGHamM, Carson City, Nev., 

J. Winsett, Dadeville, Ala., 
CLAU pius G. PENDILL, Kenceha. Wis., Vice 
Tuomas J. BANNIGAN, Hartford, Conn., Vice 
The Rev. Joun W. [nzEx, Chattanooga,Tenn., 
Esen Putnam, Wellesley 
Ropert A. Apams, Indianapolis, Ind., 


Vice-Commander. 
Vice-Commander. 
-Commander. 
Commander. 
Natl. Chaplain, 
National Historian, 
jat!. Judge Advocate 


Farms, Mass., 


NOTE: National Officers may be addressed at National Headquarters, American Legion, 
Department Officers may be addressed at their Department Head- 
quarters, care of the Department Adjutant, whose address is in each instance, given below. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ALABAMA—Commander, Harry Ayers; Exec. 
Comm., Horace C. Wikineen : Amer. Chmn., 
Thomas M. Owen, Jr.; oe Joe C. 


Yates, 738 First Nat. Bank ldg., Birming- 
ham. 

ALASKA—Commander, John P. Walker; Exec. 
Comm., Harold F. Dawes: Adjutant, 
George E. Mann, Juneau. 


ArizoNA—Commander, Bert H. Clingan; Exec. 
Comm., Andrew P. Martin; Amer. Chmn., 
Claude D. Jones; Adjutant, D. A. Little, 


408 Capitol Bidg., Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS—Commander, Leigh Kelley; Exec. 
Comm., Joe Morrison; Amer. Chmn., Heber 
L. McAlister; Adjutant, Horace Chamber- 
lin, State Capitol, Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA—-Commander, Buron R Fitts ; 
Exec. Comm., Charles H. Kendrick; Amer. 
Caimn., Walter Lineberger; Adjutant, lred 


F. Bebergall, Room 270, City Hall, San 
Francisco. 
CANADA—Commander, H. H. Hessler; S. C. 


Maguir:, 13 St. Viateur St., Montreal. 
CHiILe -— A tjutant, Thomas W. Palmer, Jr., 
Chile Exploration Co., Chuquicomata 


CoLornapo—Commander, Victor W. Hungeriurd: 


Exec. Comm., Harry A. Sullivan; Amer. 
Chmn., J. Foster Symes; Adjutant, Mor- 
ton M David, 410 Interstate Trust Bldg., 
Denver. 

ConNEcTICIIT-—Commander, John F. Pickett; 
Exec. Comm., Justus J. Fennell; Amer. 
Chmn., James S. Hurley; Adjutant, Thomas 
J. Bannigan, Room 23, Allyn House Bidg., 
Hartford, 


Walter F. Martin; Amer. 
Arthur G. Bonton; Adjutant, 
Habana 100, Havana. 

John P. LeFevre; 
Vxee, Comm., Thomas W. Miller; Amer. 
Chmn., James H. Hughes, Jr.; Adjutant, 
Henry G. Parker, Armory, 12th and Orange 
Sts., Wilmington. 

District or CoLuMBIA—Commander, James A. 
Drain: Exec. Comm., James A. Drain: 
Amer. Chmn., John L. Hougardy; Adjutant, 
Frank T. Fuller, Room 402, 1423 New York 
Ave., N. W., Washington. 

ENGLAND—Comman: der, John 8, Fell: 
tant, Paul Henniger, 4, Grosvenor 
London, S. W., 1. 


Cuspa——-Comm ender, 
Chmn,, Maj. 
E. E. Myers, 

DELAWARE— Cammander 


Adju- 
Gardens, 


Frormpa—Commander, Sumter L. Lowry; Evec. 
Comm., Dr. Davis Forster; Amer. Chmn., 
William P. Smith; Adjutant, J. Y. Cheney, 
Orlando. 

France —- Commander, Francis E. Drake; 
Exec. Comm., Francis E. Drake; Adjutant, 
Norman B, Coster, 11 Rue Edouard VII, 
Paris. 

GeorGia—Commander, James A, Fort; Ezec. 
Comm., Sam A. Cann; Amer, Chmn., Eu- 


ene Oberdorfer ; 
endon, Americus. 
HAWAlU—Commander, John K, Butler; Bees, 
Comm., Leonard Withington; Adjutan 
Henry P. O'Sullivan, Public Utilities +d 
mission, Honolulu. 
IDAHO—Commander, 


Adjutant, J. E. B. Me- 


Leo F. Bracken; Ezec. 


Comm., O. W. Worthwine: Amer. Chmn., 
MeKeene Morrow; Adjutant, Lester F, Al- 
bert, Boise. 

ILLINOIS—Commander, William R. MeCauley: 
Exec. Comn., Milton J. Foreman; Amer 
Chmn., Ayers Boal; Adjutant, William 
Q. Setliffe, 324 S. Sixth St., Springfield. 

INDIANA — Commander, Leigh R, Gignilliat : 
Ezec. Comm., Dr. T. Victor Keene; Amer. 
Chmn., Frank M. McHale; Adjutant, L. 


Russell Newgent, 518 Hume-Mansur Bldz., 
Indianapolis. 
lowa—Commander, Hanford MacNider; vec. 


= D. Fe mad suet. G a Phineas 

enry; jutant, James ton, 815 

Flynn Bidg., Des Mehean _ 

KANSA8—Commander, Thomas A. Lee: Ezec. 
Comm., W. W. Holloway; ym Chmn.., 
John N. Floyd; Adjutant, Frank £E. 
Samuel, Memorial Bldg., Topeka, 





DEPARTMENT OFFICERS 


KentucKY—Commander, M. K. Gordon; Exec. 
Comm., Emmet O'Neal; Amer, Chmn., Na- 
than Bloom; Adjutant, 8. 8S. Jones, 714 
Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville. 

LOUISIANA—Commander, Oswald W. McNeese ; 


Exec. Comm., T. Semmes Walmsley; Amer. 
Chmn., A. T. Witbeck; Adjutant, A. R. 
Christovich, Royal and Conti Streets, New 
Orleans. 

MAIneE—Commander, Albert Greenlaw; Ezee. 
Comm., Albert Greenlaw; Amer. Chmn., 
Robert Hale; Adjutant, James L. Bayle, 
108 Maine St., Waterville. 

MARYLAND—Commander, Charles F. Macklin; 
Exec. Comm., D. John Markey; Amer, 
Chmn., Garland Powell; Adjutant, William 


W. Cook, Howard Street Armory, Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS — Commander, James T. 


Duane; Exec. Comm., James T. Duane; 
Amer. Chmn., William B. Munro; Adjutant, 
Leo F. Spillane, 160 State House, Boston. 
Mexico—Commander, Leigh H. Rovzar; Exec 
Comm., Leigh H. Rovaar; Amer, Chmun., 
i. S. Oliver; Adjutant, Irving C. White, 
Apartado 649, Mexieo, F. Cable ad- 


dress: American Consulate, Mexico City. 
MICHIGAN—Commander, Guy M,. Wilson; Exec 


Comm., Alton T. Roberts ; Amer. Chmn., A. 
H. Gansser ; Adjutant, Lyle D. Tabor, 84 
West Lafayette Bivd., Detroit. 
MINNESOTA — Commander, A. H. Vernon; 


Exec. Comm., Dr. A. A, Van Dyke; Amer. 
Chmn., Royal A. Stone; Adjutant, M. P. 
La Fleur, Old State Capitol, St. Paul. 

Mississi1pPI—Commander, Dr. Ira L. Parsons ; 
Exec. Comm., Dr. Ira L. Parsons; Amer. 
Chmn., William A. Percy; Adjutant, Glen 
H. Smith, Jackson. 

Missourr — Commander, 
Exec. Comm., Jerome F. Duggan; Amer. 
Chmn., Charles W. Bartlett; Adjutant, Ed- 
ward J. Cahill, 123 Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Kansas City. 

MONTANA—Commander, Tom Busha; Exec. 
Comm., W. G. Ferguson; Amer. Chmn., 
Alex Levinski ; Adjutant, Ben W. Barnett, 
Helena. 

NeBRASKA—Commander, Robert G. Simmons ; 
Exec. Comm., Ed. McDermott; Amer. 
Chmn.,, Dr. 7 C. Henry; Adjutant, Frank 

O'Connell, "814 Richards Block, Lincoln. 

NEVADA — Con penn Hil. M. Payne; Exec. 
Comm., H. e; Amer. Chmn., Dr. 
Claude H, Charel Vidiuta nt, T. L. Withers, 
Reno. 

New HAMPSHIRE — Commender, 
Stevenson ; Exec. Comm., Reginald C. 


John F. Williams: 


Reginald C. 
Stev- 


enson; Amer. Chmn., David P. Stevens: 
Adjutant, George W. Morrill, State House, 
Coneord. 

New Jerssy — Commander, Leonidas Coyle 
Exeo, Comm.. Leonidas Coyle; Amer 
Chmn., Charles F. H. Johnson; Adjutant, 


C. P, Hutchinson, 86 Park Place, Newark. 
New Mepxico—Commander, John W. Chap- 


man; Ezec. Comm., Herman G. Baca; 
Amer. Chmn., Bronson M. Cutting; Adju- 
tant, Herman G. Baca, Santa Fe. 

New YorK—Commander, Charles G. Blakes- 
lee; Exec. Comm., W. R. Pooley; Amer, 
Chmn., Thomas A. Wilson; Adjutant, 
George S. Kelly; 302 Hal! of Records, New 
York City. 





Owing to the time it takes to 
print and distribute THE AMERICAN 
LEGION WEEKLY, it is impossible to 
correct thig directory to include 
changes made at recent department 
conventions, Communications ad- 
dressed as indicated, however, will 
reach the proper officials. 











NontH CaroLiInaA — Commander, Cyrus D. 
Hogue; Exec. Comm., Wade H. Phillips; 
Amer. Chmn., Henry A. Tolson; Adjutant, 
C. K. Burgess, Gilmer Bidg., Raleigh. 

Nortu Dakota—Commander, F. R. Landers: 
Exec. Comm., C. L. Dawson: Amer, Chmn., 


George H. Russ, Jr.; Adjutant, Jack Wil- 
liams, 315 Broadway, largo. 
Onio—Commander, John R. MceQuigg; Exec 
Comm., John R. MeQuiex; Amer. Chin., 
Charles L. Darlington; Adjutant, Hugh K. 
Martin, 335 S. High St., Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA — Commander, H. B. Fell; Eaec 
Camm., Roy Hoffman; Amer. Chmun., E, D 
Bixby; Adjutant, Earle M. Simon, 222 State 
Capitol, Oklahoma City. 

Oascon—Commander, The Rev. William 8S. Gik 


bert; Exec. Comm., George A. White; Amer 
Chmn., Rog rs MacVeagh; Adjutant, Ed 
J. Eivers, Morgan Bldg., Portland 
PANAMA—Commander, Fred De V Sill; 
Ezec. Comm., Fred De V. Sill; Amer. Chma,, 
. Pickeit ; Adjutant, Lillian E. Gray, 
15th Naval District, Balboa, Canal Zone. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Commander, David J. Davis; 





Exec. Comm., David J. Davis; Amer. Chma., 
Edgar W. Baird; Adjutant, William G 
Murdock, 931 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—Commander, Whipple. § 
Hall; Exec. Comm., Whipple S. Hall; Adju- 
tant, A. E. Tatton, Box 1736, Manila 

PoLAND—Commander, Cedric E. Fauntleroy; 
American Legation, 37 Sinatorska, Warsaw 

Ruope IsLaNp—Commander, William P. Shef- 
field; Exec. Comm., William P. Sheffield; 
Amer. Chmn., Howard L. Hitchcock; Aé 
jutant, John F. Kiernan, Central Fire Sta- 
tion, Exchange Place, Providence. 

SoutH CaroLInA—Commander, G. H. Mahon; 
Exec. Comm., Judge Mendel L. Smith, Amer 
Chmn, Judge Mendel L, Smith; Adjutant, 
W. R. Watkins, Palmetto Bldg., Greenville 

Soutn DaKxota—Commander, Fred B. Ray; 
Exec. Comm., Fred B, Ra Amer. Chmn., 
Frank ieh ; Adjutant, David F. Heffron, 
212 Boyce-Greeley Bidg, Sioux Falls. 

TENNESSEE—Commander, Judge Jere Cooper; 
Exec. Comm., Harry 8. Berry: Amer 
Chmn., the Rev. John W. Inzer; Adjutant 
Guy H. May, 411 Holston Bank Bldg., Knox- 
ville. 

Texas—Commander, Dr. 
Comm., John S Hoover: Amer. Chmn., 
John WwW. Young; Adjutant, Charles W 
Seruggs, Dallas County Bank Bldg., Dallas 





Guy O. Shirey; Exec 





UTAH—Commander, Dr. B. W. Black; Baeec 
Comm., Murray W. McCarty; Amer. Chmn., 
B. J. Welcker; 4djutant, Earl L. Anderson, 


Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT — Commander, John F. Sullivan; 
Exec. Comm., H. Nelson Jackson; Ameér, 


Chmn., Rev. Fraser Matzzer; Adjutant, W. 
Allen Fletcher, Montpelier. 

Vircinta — Commander, Robert T. Barton; 
Exec. Comm., J. J, Wicker, Jr.; Amer 
Chmn., Dr. B. M, Roszel; Adjutant, W. 
lL. Price, 1080 Mutual Bidg., Richmond. 

WaASHINGTON—Commander, Thomas N. Swale; 
Exec, Comm., Paul Edwards; Amer. Chmn., 
C. D. Cunningham; Adjutant. Henry A. 


Wise, Stuart Bldg., Seattle. ; 
West Vincinru—Commander, J. Byron Nick- 
erson; Exec, Comm., Louis A. Johnson; 
Amer. Chwn., Prof. John Lee Coulter; 
Adjutant, Bernard E. Kaiser, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin—Commander, Dr. E. J. Barrett; 
Ezec. Comm., Harold S. Crosby; Amer, 
Chmn., Philip Edwards: Adjutant, (pre 
tem.) Frank Harvell, Reem 17, Scholer 


Bldg., Kenosha. 

Wyominc — Commander, Dr. M. A. Newell; 
Exec. Comm., Harry Fisher; Amer. Chm, 
Peter Q. Nyce; Adjutant, Valentine Colon. 
na, City Hall, Sheridan. 
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What Kind of an Executive Are You? 


Opportunities and Perils Alike Confront the Ambitious Young Man Who 
Is Promoted to a Commission in the Army of Business 


rent during the war, of the 

sergeant in a Negro labor bat- 
talion who characterized his superior 
officers thus: “A lieutenant don’t know 
nothing and does a lot; a captain knows 
a lot and don’t do nothing; and a major 
don’t know nothing and don’t do noth- 
ing.” I suspect that a good many of 
the privates and non coms of the busi- 
ness army today hold a 
good deal those same views 
about the managers and 
corporate officers in their 
concerns. 

Now, as every man 
knows who has graduated 
into the executive class, 
a business executive works 
in a different way but 
works a good deal harder 
than his men—if he is the 
right kind of executive. 
The big rewards of busi- 
ness go to the men who 
get into the executive 
class, not because they are 
able to take the rewards 
for themselves but be- 
cause executive ability is 
a comparatively scarce 
commodity, and _ conse- 
quently commands a better 
price in the open market 
of business. Hence an 
executive position is what 
every ambitious man aims 
toward from the day he 
gets on the payroll of his 
first employer. With the 
position goes a greater 
share of responsibility, 
greater freedom of per- 
sonal movement, and 
greater pecuniary reward; 
that is why it is in such 
demand in spite of the 
harder work entailed. 

And in my experience— 
it has covered some thirty- 
five years of active busi- 
hess, ranging all the way 
from clerking in a country 
Store to heading several 
large corporations as I do 
today—the failure to work 
hard enough and in the 
right way is one of the 
two weaknesses which ruin 
more promising young 
executives than any others. 
After he has passed a 


W E all remember the story, cur- 


By Samuel M. Hastings 
Illustration by F. A. WEEKS 


given point in his development, a good 
executive seems to be doing a great deal 
less than he actually: is doing. And 
many a youngster has patterned after 
the appearance rather ‘than the actu- 
ality. 

Even more dangerous than over-in- 
dulgence in the prerogatives of a high 
executive by a young man who has not 
yet arrived is the change which comes 





“If you think he is going to interfere and give you a lot of bossy orders 
that nobody wants to take from a kid half’his age I don’t blame you” 


over many an otherwise promising 
fellow at the instant he is notified of 
his promotion from the ranks to a 
supervisory job. While he was in the 
ranks the youngster worked well with 
his fellows, was considered by them as 
a good sort who might be relied on to 
do his share and not consider himself 
above them. That goes almost without 
saying, for otherwise no sound manage- 
ment would have selected 
him. But when he is pro- 
moted to be in charge of 
the folks with whom he 
has been working, he may 
immediately get the idea 
that now they are working 
for him, that he is as one 
set apart by reason of 
superior qualifications. 
Since he has these qualifi- 
cations (he often reasons), 
he must be let it be known 
that he is now to be 
treated as a superior 
being. And when his 
former fellows see that 
they are no longer ex- 
pected to work with him, 
but for him, his organiza- 
tion starts going to pieces. 
Unless he reforms quickly 
he may blast his whole 
executive career. 

Just a few days ago a 
friend of mine, the head 
of a great electric rail- 
way, told me how he had 
promoted to supervision 
over the section gangs of 
a division a young engi- 
neer who had worked with 
the gangs for the year or 
two he had been out of 


college. The foremen of 
the gangs promptly re- 
belled. “We won’t work 


under any kid like that,” 
was the ultimatum they 
delivered. “He doesn’t 
know how to do the work 
as well as we do, and we 
are not going to take 
orders from him.” 

Then my friend, the 
president of the road, went 
out to the ‘shops where the 
gangs had their head- 
quarters. He called in the 
foremen, about thirty of 
them, and got right down 
to business. “You men 
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don’t like my appointing young Jones 
to the big job, I understand,” he opened 
up. “Now tell me, some of you, just 
what your objection is.” 

One of the foremen, an old-timer, 
stepped forward. “You see, Mr. Brown, 
it’s this way. That kid ain’t old enough 
to know enough about how to lay track 
and keep it in condition. And we won’t 
stay and let him be telling us where we 
get off when we do a job the way we 
know is right. It’s either him or us 
that goes.” 

“Thank you, John,” replied the presi- 
dent. “That gives me an idea of just 
what you don’t like. Now let me tell 

ou something. That young fellow has 
ood working with you. He knows 
how to lay a switch or level up the 
roadbed just as well as any one of you; 
he must know, because he’s been doing 
it with you for two years, and I’ve 
never heard any one say he wasn’t a 
good man. Isn’t that so?” 

“Yes, sir,” grudgingly. 

“All right, then. He has a technical 
engineering education that gives him a 
lot of specialized knowledge you men 
haven’t got, that no one can have unless 
he has been taught the theory 


as frequently long hours of work when 
one’s helpers are out enjoying them- 
selves. A managerial job involves less 
of doing routine, and more of simply 
knowing that it is being handled as it 
should be handled. A directing job 
consists in the main of keeping free 
from all detail and routine, in order to 
be available for the highest function of 
executive work— putting a dynamic 
business imagination to work, and then 
turning over the resultant ideas for 
development and ex2cution by the man- 
agers of the concern. And of course 
the directing head of a business is also 
called upon regularly to give his asso- 
ciates the advantage of his richer 
background of experience. 

A great danger to a keenly ambitious 
young man is that he may let his im- 
patience for larger responsibilities 
hurry him into expecting big things too 
soon, that he may feel he is qualified 
for the next step in his executive de- 
velopment before he actually is ready 
for it. And if he lets this fallacy 
carry him away, he is almost sure to 
encounter a serious setback, 

An executive career is much like a 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
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and twenty-five branch offices, with 
from 100 to 125 salesmen and brangh 
managers under him. We had avai}. 
able for our choice probably forty men 
in our sales organization, and several | 
of us put in most of our time for severg} 
weeks going over together the names of 
those forty eligible men. 

When we had completed the task, we 
had gone over a great deal of ground, 
And one or two of the men I shall tel] 
about are typical of all we selected, 

One of the men had started to work 
out of our Chicago office as a repair. 
man sixteen years ago. He made g 
good record here, and when our Boston 
office needed a good repairman in ¢ © 
hurry a year or so later, we transferred 
him down there. He showed unusual © 
industry and conscientiousness, and 
when a little later there was an oper. 
ing there for a collector, the local man- § 
ager gave him the job. Then, after g 7 
couple more years, the branch manager 
was promoted. And the collector, whe 
had meanwhile worked into selling, was 
logically promoted to be Boston branch © 
manager. Now we have just put him § 
in charge of the whole New England 

So with the man who got 





of engineering. And we 
have to have that kind of a 
man in the job above yours. 
If you think he is going to 
interfere and give you a lot 
of bossy orders that nobody 
wants to take from a kid 
half his age, I don’t blame 
you. But I feel sure he 
won’t give you that sort of 
orders; if I thought he would, 
I’d never have promoted him 
to this job. And if he dis- 
appoints me, I won’t need 
anyone to tell me that he’s 
going wrong, because I'll 
know it. Now don’t you boys 
want to go back to work and 
give Jones a fair chance at 
the new job?” 

“Well, if you put it that 
way, I guess we do,” re- 
sponded the spokesman. 

When he had finished the 
story my friend puffed at his 
cigar for a moment. “Jones 





a couple of days before. 


nies, 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago Samuel M. Hastings, 
the author of the accompanying article, used 

to get up at five a.m. to sweep out the little dry- 
goods store in Braidwood, Ill., where he was cub 
clerk. A few years later he started a small business 
for himself, and later became salesman for a cream- 
ery-equipment house, moving from there to a similar 
position with a selling agency for a new type of scale. 
The two partners in this firm having agreed to dis- 
agree, the president of the company manufacturing 
the scales offered to let each partner pick a substi- 
tute for the other, stipulating that he would keep 
the substitute that suited him most, as well as the 
original 
Partner 


tner who had selected him. 


When 
umber Two walked into the president's 
office with Hastings in tow, the president laughed. 
For Partner Number One had brought in Hastings 
Needless to say, Hastings 
entered the firm. Today Mr. Hastings is president 
of the Computing Scale Company of America and 
a director and officer in several subsidiary com- 
He is a former president of the Illinois 

anufacturers’ Association, and for the past seven 
years has been mayor of Highland Park, Ill. 


territory. 
the Middle West in this re | 
organization. He started ip” 
as a salesman when he came | 
out of college. He has been © 
with us twelve years, and te = 
the uninitiated his progress © 
might have seemed slow; 
doubtless it did to him. But @ 
today he has stepped inte % 
something not to be sneezed 
at, with every prospect that” 
in a few more years he will | 
be in line for something ¥ 
better. ; 
Nothing spectacular about ~ 
those promotions; not one of © 
those men had a gs ei 
climb into a big job. They all 
had a long hard pull up a7 
grade that did not seem half a 
steep enough to them. Yet 
when we gathered them all | 
together at one of our plants © 
a few weeks ago, after they © 
had been notified of their pre © 
motions, each one of them ex- © 








is my right-hand man to- 
day,” he declared with a 
grin; then he added, almost savagely, 
“If he had started bossing those men 
he had been working with, I’d have 
fired him within three months!” 

That is just about typical of the way 
chief executives feel on the subject of 
newly-promoted men who get swelled 
heads. A big head and a supervisory 
job do not mix well. 

Executive jobs fall in three classifi- 
cations, each of which follows ym | 
and chronologically after the one ahead. 
When a man steps up out of the ranks 
—I am speaking now of a business of 
sufficient size so that there can be a 
clean-cut demarcation—he steps into a 
supervisory position. Next he comes 
to managerial work, And after that, 
if his development is not arrested, his 
function becomes that of a 

It is pretty much the same as in the 
Army. A general officer is concerned 
chiefly with directing. From colonel 
down through major, an officer is a 
manager; a captain or a lieutenant is 
a supervisor. The supervisory job 
calls for considerable application to 
detail, and consequently entails steady 
work during regular office hours, as well 


hurdle race in which a man must clear 
every hurdle without knocking it over, 
the penalty for knocking over a hurdle 
being to set up the hurdle and retrace 
his steps far enough so that he may 
gather speed once more and clear the 
hurdle this time. In that sort of a race 
the contestant has to go slowly enough 
and carefully enough to make sure he 
clears every hurdle; for if he knocks 
one over, he may be sure that the 
penalty will cost him dear, 

“Boy wonder” executives never, in 
my observation, get through the busi- 
ness race without knocking over so 
many hurdles that eventually they lose 
out rather sadly. They can not hope 
to make din the tremendous respon- 
sibility of top positions until they have 
had the salutary experience of working 
up through the lower ranks, 

Within the last few weeks we in our 
business have had to select six men 
from the lower ranks for big responsi- 
bilities, for jobs which may conceivably 
lead to the highest places in our com- 
pany. Each of these men has been put 
in charge of a sales territory comprising 
on the average 18,000,000 inhabitants 


pressed his surprise that he 
had been chosen; not a one had sus | 
pected we had such plans for him. 
After all, the old rules for suc os 
trite as they are, give about the 3 
guidance for the man who would de © 
pny his executive abilities. We all 
are inclined to laugh a bit, you and I, # 
when some eighty-five year old million- 7 
aire issues a statement to the news- 
— that the way for a young man | 
get rich is to work honestly and hard, © 
to be as watchful of his emplo 
interests as he would be of his own, 
and all the rest of it. Yet when I come 
to setting down here what I have 
learned about executive work from 
twenty-eight years of executive coxa 
ence, I can only ring a few variations 
on most of these old saws. : 
When a man is in the ranks, prepat- 
ing himself for the day when * will 
come into executive responsibilities, his 
best prescription is to work jen as 
hard and just as conscientiously as 8 © 
humanly possible. If he does twice a8 ~ 
much work as the job requires of h 
he is bound to attract the attention 
the man above him. Even more im 
(Continued on page 20) : 
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Lloyd George and the Peace of Europe 


How the Cement-Mixer for the Entente Alliance Has Striven for the 
Maintenance of the Ties That Won the War 


Lloyd George is an enigma. 

Born without social position, he 
has had to fight his way forward by 
any way he could find. Had he been 
less than the extraordinary man he is, 
he would never have broken into public 
life in a country in which it is assumed 
that the first requisite for a political 
career iz social influence and a univer- 
sity degree. 

But he was bold, and he early deter- 
mined that he would have a career in 
Parliament. He began by speaking for 
the workingmen, and he did it so well 
that they found him essential to their 
progress. Then he swung forward 
into the leading matters of the world 
policies that Great Britain had to face. 
In al! he undertook he succeeded. He 
acquired the reputation of being a man 
who could get things done. Early in 
the World War he was taken into the 
cabinet as secretary of munitions, be- 
cause it was felt that he could keep the 
armies supplied in the fie!d. 

In December, 1916, when there was a 
general feeling that Asquith was too 
good-natured to carry on the war ener- 
getically, the country turned to Lloyd 
George for prime minister. Since then 
he has been at the head of the nation 
that has had to make the pace for the 
foreign policy of the world. Much has 
been said about his policies that was 
not complimentary, but he still remains 
in power. 

It is not often that a prime minister 
in Great Britain has.been able to keep 
his place for four and a half years. To 
keep it that long at a time when the 
world is in convulsions is a great 
achievement. Since he assumed power 
France and Italy have had several 
changes in ministry, Germany has 
passed through her revolution, in which 
one régime was swept away and another 
was established, Russia has passed 
through two revolutions and seems 
headed toward another, the Austrian 
empire has dissolved, and a whole covey 
of small states have been created in 
Europe. Amid all these changes the 
ministry of Lloyd George has gone on 
and still seems firmly established. 
Whatever the future historian thinks 
of Lloyd George as a statesman, he 
will have to concede his wonderful in- 
fluence on the events of these critical 
years in the world’s history. 

This article is not concerned with the 
supremely difficult domestic problems 
which have confronted Lloyd George— 
the labor situation, Egypt, India, the 
attitude of Canada and Australia to- 
ward the Japanese alliance, and Ire- 
land. But it is concerned with the fact 
that while great events threatened at 
ome and in the empire, the affairs of 

world seemed to hang in the bal- 
ance, To some it seemed that Great 
Britain was about to lose that com- 
manding position in international poli- 


Mote men have remarked that 


By John Spencer Bassett 


Secretary, American Historical Association 
cies that she has held since the battle 
of Waterloo. A group of leaders in 
France seemed to aspire to take that 
position for their own country. As the 
days passed into months and months 
into years one lived in daily expectation 
of some sudden coup that would give 








“Whatever the future historian thinks of Lloyd 

George as a statesman, he will have to concede his 

wonderful influence on the events of these cricical 
years in the world’s history.” 


the journalists the ground for saying 
that British leadership in world affairs 
was no more. It has not come. On 
the contrary two notable events have 
happened lately that have made it seem 
that British prestige is as firmly estab- 
lished today as formerly. 

The first incident was the final settle- 
ment of the amount of money Germany 
was to pay as reparation under the 
Treaty of Versailles. The Germans 
had adopted a policy of bluff. They 
seem to have thought that by proclaim- 
ing inability to pay they could get the 
Allies to consent to a compromise that 
would leave them in a better position 
than they otherwise had a right to 
expect. The French people became 
alarmed at the situation and began to 
fear that they would not be firmly sup- 
ported by their former associates in the 
war. With a too easy propensity to 
see intrigue in those around them, they 
jumped at the conclusion that Germany 
was intriguing Great Britain, Italy and 
the United States. 

The extreme nationalist school of 
André Tardieu promoted these fears 
in the French people, seemingly to help 
them carry out the policy of a brilliant 


dash at European leadership. It was 
this situation that gave Briand his 
opportunity to swing around as the 
leader of moderate France and at the 
same time to become the most striking 
figure of the hour in Europe. But he 
could not have carried his own country 
with him without the strong stand 
taken by the British prime minister in 
the matter. 

While the eyes of Europe and 
America were turning to the approach- 
ing crisis a meeting was held at 
Lymphe, near Hythe, in England, the 
French and British premiers being in 
attendance, with their foreign secre- 
taries and others. What wach minister 
said to the other has not been made 
public. It is certain that they talked 
over the projected occupation of the 
Ruhr valley. It seems likely that 
Briand spoke candidly about the way 
things were running in France. 

What was needed was a sincere as- 
surance of co-operation. If the French 
extremists were right in assuming that 
Britain had obtained all she wished out 
of the war and was ready to throw 
France over, there was some reason in 
the plan for the immediate occupation 
of the Ruhr valley. On the other 
hand, the British let it be known that 
they would not turn over the valley to 
France for an indefinite period to be 
exploited for French advantage. 

Out of this exchange of views came 
the annourcement that Britain would 
support occupation if it appeared, 
after fair warning, that Germany 
would not accept the reparation terms 
demanded by the Allies. But it was 
also announced that no force should 
march te the Ruhr until Allied commis- 
sioners had formulated the plans and 
limits of occupation. This tone of 
moderation, for which Lloyd George 
was responsible, reassured the people 
of the Allied nations, and it furnished 
to the moderate leaders of Erance a 
pivot for rallying public opinion. 

A week later, on April 30th, the 
representatives of the leading Allied 
powers—Britain, France, Belgium and 
Italy—met in London to consider re- 
parations. The Treaty provided that 
Germany should accept by May Ist, and 
she had not accepted. The London 
Conference first declared that the sum 
to be paid was $33,500,000,000, thus 
accepting the report of the Allied 
experts. They then demanded that 
Germany accept this award by May 
12th, in default of which the French 
army of occupation would march. 

The French extremists were in favor 
of marching at once, claiming that 
Germany had already defaulted. When 
Briand accepted the terms of the Con- 
ference they declared that he was weak 
and that France should have a premier 
who had enough force of character to 
deal with the situation. But Briand 
was already rallying to himself the 
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conservative opinion of his country, and 
he was safe from their attacks. 


The next move on the board was 
Germany’s. What would she do? The 
hoped-for division of the Allies had 


not materialized. That filmy dream 
that the United States would do some- 
thing for her had been summarily de- 
stroyed by the curt announcement of 
Secretary Hughes. Without hope of 
help from a world which, before 1914, 
she had flouted with her militarism she 
found it necessary to bow the head in 
defeat. She had to accept the terms 
of reparation, and it was necessary to 
find a ministry whose promise to carry 
them out would be accepted. 

When she had done these things in 
good faith the reparations crisis was 
past. Briand went home to Paris, 
where he had to deal with the feverish 
state of opinion the extremists had 
worked up. How skilfully he cooled 
it and restored the French mind.to a 
state of sanity is now history. He 
could not have done it had not the 
spirit of moderation and co-operation 
still been in operation in the Council 
of the Allies. 

The other instance of recent interfer- 
ence by Lloyd George in the interna- 
tional situation to turn back the policy 
of the French extremists is the curt 
stab he made at the Silesian situation 
only a few days after the reparations 
controversy cleared up. To under- 
stand why it was made we must know 
the situation in Upper Silesia. The 
plebiscite was taken in March and re- 
sulted in a large majority in favor of 
Germany. By the Treaty of Versailles 
it was provided that after the plebiscite 
the Supreme Allied Council should lay 
out the boundaries of the province, due 
care being taken of the vote by com- 
munes and other factors. 

It was clearly the turn of the Council 
to proceed. But before it could act 
the Polish element of the population of 
Upper Silesia took up arms under 
Korfanty, seized a number of rich 
towns, and declared they would never 


HE lights fade, 
3 large hats are 
removed to po- 
sitions of low visibil- 
ity on laps, “Under 
the Double Eagle” 
comes razzing up from the orchestra 
pit and the Official Moving Pictures of 
the War commence to ruin your eye- 
sight and enthrall your soul. 

It’s all, all there. The sweating 
Artillery, the half-drowned, pontoon- 
crazed Engineers, the blasé Ammo and 
Supply trains and everywhere the old 
foot-sloggers, the Infantry with the 
dust behind their ears and the packs 
behind their backs and—but what’s the 
use, Buddy? Immediately in your rear 
two feminine voices have caught the 
signal to sound off. 

“My Deeah! Charles was right there 
and he has told us all about it. Do 
you see those funny little things at- 
tached to the horses’ bridles? Yes, 
those rolled up cloth things Well 
those are folding nose bags!” 

There is no escape. Every seat is 
filled. You settle down for a rough 
session but decide to see the show on 
this line if you have to be carried out 
when it’s over. 





give them up. Their example was 
imitated by the Germans in the prov- 
ince, and the result was that soon two 
strong armies of irregulars stood facing 
each other, with the prospect that 
whatever might be the decision of the 
Council, it would have to be enforced 
by an Allied army. 

It seems that the Polish Government 
gave support to Korfanty, and it was 
certain that the French General Lerond, 
commanding the French army of occu- 
pation in behalf of the Allies, had done 
nothing to restrain the outbreak of 
Korfanty. The situation had every 
appearance of an enterprise in viola- 
tion of the Treaty. 

The French Government showed no 
signs of restraining its protegé, the 
Polish Government. ho else was 
there to do it, if not Lloyd George? 
On May 13th he took upon himself to 
give a rebuke that would bring public 
opinion to a head. It was made so 
boldly that it did all that was expected, 
and probably more. Referring to the 
trend of events, he said: “I am alarmed. 
I say deliberately I am frightened of 
what may happen unless confidence can 
be restored to the world so that it may 
get together again in a _ sense of 
security.” He demanded in the plain- 
est terms that the Supreme Council be 
allowed to carry out the duties imposed 
upon it by the Treaty. In closing he 
warned the Allies that they could not 
expect Germany to keep the Treaty if 
they set her the example of violating 
it when it suited them. 

The press of Britain, Italy, and the 
United States gave the speech hearty 
approval. The French newspapers 
took it as an insult to France and de- 
nounced the speaker fiercely. To 
them he made reply in an interview 
that was not calculated to lessen their 
irritation. “The habit,” he said, “of 
treating every expression of Allied 
opinion which does not coincide with 
their own as an impertinence is fraught 
with mischief. That attitude of mind, 
if nersisted in, will be fatal to any 


It Was a Tough Old War 


By W. A. Davenport 


The command is forward and they’re 
off again. “Aren’t those lovely looking 
Artillery officers! You see what they’re 
doing now with those two-eyed tele- 
scopes and maps and things; they’re 
calculating. They have to know just 
oodles of arithmetic in the Field Artil- 
lery. Well, no, I don’t know just 
exactly what they’re calculating but I 
think it is the aspersion. Trajectory? 
Why certainly my Deeah, the trajectory 
is that little handle on the side of the 
cannon that the soldier pulls when they 
want to shoot it. Of course I really 
wouldn’t know so much about it only 
Charles has told practically everything. 
He says that Cognac is the French word 
for grape-juice.” 

A sneaking admiration for the finesse 


of Charles begins to assert itself. But 
listen to more conversation. “Isn’t 
it awfully funny how those horses 


sleep on the ground with their feet 
right up in the air. What? Dead? 
Why, my. Deeah, of course they’re not 
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Entente. The stand taken by 
3ritish, American, and Italian publie 
on the Silesian question ought not tp 
be offensive to France. They stand by 
the Treaty of Versailles. They mean 
to apply the terms of the Treaty justly 
whether they happen to be for or 
against Germany. The fate of Upper 
Silesia must be decided by the Supreme 
Council, and not by Korfanty. The 
children of the Treaty cannot be allowed 
to break crockery in Europe.” 

The appeal had the desired effect, 
Poland did not dare fly into the face 
of world opinion. She soon announced 
that she would recall all her own 
citizens serving under Korfanty. This 
was followed by the dispatch of British 
troops to the province to aid in the 
occupancy pending the final decision, 

The trend of things toward war was 
arrested. For six weeks the situation 
remained as it was, with a slight tend. 
ency to recede. Then it was 2:nounced 
that the two irregular armies, Polish 
and German, would disband. At this 
point the situation stands as I write, 
But it seems-certain that it has been 
saved from Korfanty, and that the ulti. 
mate decision as to Upper Silesia wil] 
be made by the Supreme Council. 

The important lesson of these events, 
in France and Great Britain as well 
as elsewhere, is the continuation of the 
Entente Alliance. It is not to be 
doubted that the French extremists 
wish to discolve it. They hope that 
France can build another with Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, and perhaps an- 
other great nation, in it. It would 
relieve them from dependence on 
Britain. It would point to paths of 
glory under the lead of the French 
spirit. But such an alliance would be 
immensely expensive, and its standing 
would be precarious. The import of 
the two incidents here related is that 
the sober judgment of France is in 
favor of a continuation of the existing 
alliance. In it, perhaps, is Europe's 


best hope for steady and _ sensible 
progress. 
dead. Don’t you sup- 
pose those _ soldiers 


would take them away 
and bury them if they 
were dead? Why 
think of the odor—” 

The screen announces scenes of the 
start of a big drive. 

“I’m perfectly thrilled to death— 
we’re going to see them going over the 
top. Isn’t it wonderful—just think 
we'll see them actually fighting and 
everything. Look, here they go. Well, 
why don’t they run! If they are going 
to make a charge, I ask you, my Deeah, 
why don’t they run! They’re only 
walking—it’s perfectly poisonous. And 
where are the Germans? How can they 
attack them when you can’t see them. 
Well, anyway it was a terrible war, 
Charles says so. He was at Tours, 
you know—dquite near the front. Well, 
thank goodness it’s over now. I guess 
we better go over to Childs and get 
something to eat. I feel so worn out— 
such a strain to see all these terrible 
things. I wonder why that man m 
front of us doesn’t go out now the 
show’s over. Why, my Deeah, he’s 
fainted! Usher, ucher, a man has 
fainted!” 
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The Shamrock Battalion at the Oureq 


How the Stubborn Barrier in the Heart of the Marne Salient Was Crossed 
by the Rainbow’s Infantry Just Three Years Ago 


By Joseph Mills Hanson 


Formerly Captain, Historical Section, G. IH. Q., A. E. F. 


which took part in the fighting 

along the Ourcq in late July and 
early August, 1918, fails to remember 
with lively respect the sort of stubborn, 
so-called “rear-guard” battle which was 
given by the Germans of Von Boehn’s 
Seventh Army, still undiscouraged by 
successive defeats, behind the wet ditch 
of the little stream, no larger than an 
American creek, which wanders through 
the rolling hills of the Tardenois dis- 
trict of western Champagne. It was on 
the stretch of the-Oureq between Ron- 
cheres and Fére-en-Tardenois, about 
eleven miles northeast of Chateau- 
Thierry, that the American 42nd, 28th 
and 32nd Divisions, pursuing the re- 
treating enemy from the Marne, en- 
countered in their respective sectors the 
fierce opposition which checked the Ai- 
lies for nearly a week and gave 


N” soldier of the American divisions 





66 ORTH of the Marne,”’ read 
P i the American official com- 
munique for July 28, 1918, ‘‘our 
troops continue the pursuit of the 
enemy.”’ To the folks back home 
these lines probably conveyed a 
moving picture of a dashing cross- 
country romp, with  exultant 
doughboys hullaballooing after a 
pack of Boches with coat-tails 
streaming behind them and rifles 
thrown away. In this anniversary 
account of the sharp struggle that 
had to be fought before the heights 
of the Ourcq were won Mr. Hanson 
tells the story of a battle which, far 
from being 2 rear-guard skirmish, 
proved to be one of the hard- 
fought encounters of the war. 











Opposite the American left fiank a 
little brook called the Ru du Pont Brulé 
came down from the northeast, skirt- 
ing the southern edge of the Forest of 
Nesles and reaching the Oureq through 
a narrow and rather deeply eroded 
valley. 
On the eastern side of this valley and 
a kilometer north of the Ourceq stood 
the quadrangle of massive stone build- 
ings known as Meurcy Farm. About 
200 meters west of the farm, its com- 
pact, circular mass of trees rising a 
little distance back from the brook, 
stood the Bois Colas, with another still 
smaller woodland, the Bois Brule, 
northeast of it. Both the farm and the 
woodlands were completely commanded 
from Seringes, on the hilltop northwest 
of them, and by the yet more formid- 
ble defensive line, partly entrenched 
and wired, running along the 





occasion for some of the most 
heroic fighting recorded of 
American troops during the war. 

Probably neither in this cam- 
paign nor in any of those which 
followed it, was harder fighting 
done than by the 165th Infantry, 
formerly the 69th Regiment of 
the New York National Guard, 
of the Rainbow Division, in its 
forward struggle from the 
Oureq through Meurcy Farm 
and the Bois Colas to the edge 
of the Forest of Nesles. Nor 
was more heroic conflict main- 
tained than that of the “Sham- 
rock Battalion” of the 165th on 
the terrible day of July 28th, 
when it tore Meurcy Farm and 
the hill slopes southeast of it 
from the hands of some of the 
Kaiser’s finest troops. 

After its successful battle as 
the only American division 
with General Gouraud’s Fourth 
French Army in the repulse of 
the last German offensive east 
of Rheims, the 42nd Division 
was withdrawn from that sector and 
hurried westward to the region north 
of Chateau-Thierry, where, on July 
25th, General Menoher’s troops took 
over the front line in the Forest of 
Fére from the 26th American Division. 
At the time of the relief the enemy was 
retiring, and at the cost of some sharp 
local fighting around La Croix Rouge 
Farm and La Croix Blanche Farm the 
Americans pushed their way slowly 
northeastward down long, open slopes 
through La Folie and Villers-sur-Fere 
toward the Ourcq. Along this stream 
the advance guards of the division, to- 
gether with French armored cars and 
cavalry, on the evening of the 27th 
established contact with the enemy by 
rawing such heavy machine-gun and 
rifle fire as to prove that the north 
shore was held in strong force. The 

nt line consequently came to a halt 
for the night about a kilometer back 
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edge of the Forest of Nesles and 
past the chateau and village of 
Nesies. Finally, the infantry 
positions of the German 20l1st 


Landwehr Division, which were 
holding the line here and were 
shortly reinforced by the. fa- 
mous Fourth Division of Prus- 
sian Guards, were amply sup- 
ported by many field batteries 
posted further back and by 
seemingly numberless airplanes, 

While the 168th Infantry 
(Iowa) and the 167th Infantry 
(Alabama) of General Robert 
A. Brown’s 84th Brigade were 
ordered to attack respectively 
of Sergy and the 


the village 
great, open hill lying between 
the latter and Meurcy Farm, the 
troops of General Michael Leni- 
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SCALE 


o soc 1000 mer. 


The valley of the Ourcq, with the slopes up which the Rainbow’s 


Infantry attacked on July 28, 1918 


from the banks of the little river. 

Though the fact was not fully appre- 
ciated until after battle had been 
joined, the enemy’s positions along the 
Oureq were exceptionally strong and 
skilfully arranged for the sort of stub- 
born temporary defense which he was 
making in order to protect the with- 
drawal of his troops and immense 
trains and magazines from the collaps- 
ing Marne salient. On the three and a 
half kilometers of line between the vil- 
lages of Sergy and Seringes-et-Nesles 
which constituted the 42nd Division’s 
front the ground rose in gradual slopes 
of grain field and grass land, almost 
entirely devoid of trees, from the 
swampy bed of the river to the crest 
from forty to eighty meters above it. 
The forward positions of the enemy 
along the river and in the villages were 
both flanked and supported by other 
commanding positions upon the crests. 


han’s 83rd Brigade were di- 
rected to advance on the left. 
the 165th Infantry (New York) 
attacking Meurcy Farm and 
clearing the valley of the Ru du 
Pont Brulé while the 166th In- 
fantry (Ohio) was to go for Seringes 
as soon as space for its advance should 
be cleared by the New Yorkers. 

It was easily to be foreseen that, with 
no opportunity for outflanking the for- 
midable German positions, a desperate 
head-on battle was inevitable. But, un- 
daunted by the prospects, during the 
night the Americans completed prepa- 
rations for the advance early on the 
morning of the 28th. The “Sham- 
rocks,” otherwise the Third Battalion 
of the 165th, under Major James A. 
McKenna, were to lead off with a sur- 
prise bayonet attack unprotected by 
artillery barrage. It seemed a strange 
method of assailing such formidable 
positions, but of the doughty Irishmen 
who composed nearly the whole body of 
the battalion not one questioned its 
wisdom. At about 4:30 o’clock, just as 
dawn was breaking, the signal was 
given and they rose up and started 
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down the open ground toward the 
Ourcq. 

Instantly they were greeted by a 
broad sweep of fire from the enemy’s 
artillery and his riflemen and machine 
gunners posted thickly along the oppo- 
site shore and in the concealment of 
the wheat fields on the hill slopes be- 
yond. Steadily as in maneuvers, though 
with men dropping at every step as 
they went, Companies K, Captain Hur- 
ley, and I, Captain Ryan, led the ad- 
vance in thin waves at a walk, then at 
double time and finally at a run down 
the hillside until they reached the little 
stream. Some leaped it, some waded 
and more poured across the little bridge 
beside the rustic Green Mill and, rout- 
ing the enemy from the strip of wood- 
land on the other side, threw them- 
selves down behind the shelving bank 
of the roadway just north of the Ourcq. 

Even in this partial shelter the Ger- 
man machine guns found them. One 
nest off to the right lay in such a posi- 
tion that it swept that flank merciless- 
ly. Sergeant Shanahan, of Company |, 
with a group of brave _ followers, 
promptly rushed it, doing the work so 
skilfully that no losses were suffered in 
capturing the gun and killing the crew. 

A Hail of Bullets 


Directly ahead now loomed the great 
hill, rippling with wheat, its western 
slope extending at right angles to the 
front of the battalion with the square 
walls of Meurcy Farm 600 meters away 
in the narrow brook valley at its foot. 
The line straightened out under the lee 


of the road and then plunged forward 
again, Company L, Captain Merle- 


Smith, on the right, Company I in the 
center and Company K on the left, 
while half of Company D, under Lieu- 
tenant Connelly, which had come up in 
support from the First Battalion, fol- 
lowed Merle-Smith’s men up the hill 
and the other half went toward Meurcy 
Farm with those of Hurley. Having 
their targets out in the open, the Ger- 
mans redoubled their fire, and under 
the hail of bullets from front and flanks 
the casualties of the Shamrocks became 
appalling as they pressed doggedly 
ahead. 

One of the first centers of resistance 
encountered on the lower slope was a 
nest of machine guns in the wheat. 
The American line crept up in a closing 
semicircle around them, but not one 
German offered to surrender. With hot 
and well-directed fire they stuck to their 
places, and though at last a few es- 
caped up the hill, most of them lay dead 
around their guns when the approach- 
ing waves rolled over them. But these 
waves were thinning. The ground over 
which they moved was dotted with the 
bodies of the dead, while down the 
slope, across the Oureq and up the 


equally exposed hillside beyond, 
streamed a constantly swelling tide of 
wounded, limping or borne upon 


stretchers, crowding along the road at 
“Dead Man’s Curve” into the shell- 
swept square of Villers-sur-Fére, where 
the surgeons were working desperately 
in the first-aid stations. 

Far off to the left billows of smoke 
and dust showed where the French ar- 
tillery was systematically pounding the 
stout stone walls of Fére-en-Tarden- 
ois; to the right in the river valley the 
vuins of Sergy were spitting fire and 
teel into the faces of the Iowans. 
Jut on the front line of the Shamrocks 





nothing halted the advance. From fear- 
less, courtly Frank R. McCoy, colonel 
of the 165th, until a few weeks before 
secretary of the General Staff at Gen- 
eral Headquarters, who set up his post 
of command at the river bank almost on 
the firing lines, down to the newest 
private there was not an Irishman 
there with any thought except for vic- 
tory. 

A corporal of Company K was se- 
verely wounded and was on the point 
of being captured by six Germans 
when Private Burr Finkle of his squad 
rushed forward with a comrade, killed 
two of the Germans, made prisoners of 
the other four and brought the corporal 
safely back. Captain Ryan was three 
times wounded but threatened to shoot 
anyone who tried to take him away 
from his men and, lying on the hillside, 
maintained his command. Captain 
Merle-Smith, shot through the arm, also 
stuck to his post. Father Hanley, one 
of the regimental chaplains, refusing 
to stay at the aid stations, was him- 
self severely injured while ministering 
to the wounded on the hill. Second 
Lieutenant J. J. Williams, after all the 
other officers of Company K had been 
killed or wounded, took the company, 
personally rushed a machine gun, killed 
four of its crew and then reached and 
held his objective. No officers being 
left in I Company, Sergeant Billy 
McLaughlin was leading the advance, 
shouting, “Let’s go and get ’em, men!” 
when he was shot down. On the right 
flank Lieutenant Connelly’s detach- 
ment of Company D located a machine 
gun in a clump of trees far to the right 
front. Leading his men behind the 
shelter of the river road and up a gully, 
Connelly succeeded in gaining undis- 
covered a position in the rear of the 
Germans and promptly put them out 
of action with hand grenades and rifle 
fire. 

Two Planes in One Burst 

Such were a few of the countless in- 
cidents of heroism performed as the 
men of the devoted battalion drove up 
that terrible hillside, gained the crest 
and, lying flat, looked out across the 
level upland to the German wire and 
trenches on the edge of the Forest of 
Nesles, nearly a kilometer and a half 
to the north. Here, the enemy’s in- 
fantry having retreated, his artillery 
gave itself greater freedom of action 
and shelled them with terrible ef- 
fect, while flights of hostile airplanes 
circled low overhead, pouring in ma- 
chine-gun volleys. A little later in the 
day a sergeant of the regimental ma- 
chine-gun company, Frank Gardello, 
turned his gun to anti-aircraft use and 
fired a burst into the upper one of two 
attacking planes, killing the pilot and 
riddling the machine. As it came spin- 
ning down it collided with the lower 
plane and both crashed to earth. 

It was in this situation that men of 
the divisional machine-gun battalion, 
with superb courage, came swiftly up in 
support over the deadly hillslope and 
placed their guns in action along the 
newly-won crest. Amanunition for the 
guns was carried up to them by their 
own men and those of the Shamrocks 
through fire so hot that the hill was soon 
strewn with the fallen bearers. Second 
Lieutenant F. W. Carter, of the ma- 
chine-gun company of the 165th, when 
all the men of his platoon had fallen, 
kept his one remaining gun in action 
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with the aid of two soldiers of a Jing 
company. At length severely Wounded, 
he continued to fight until satisfied that 
the line was established, when fe 
started to crawl back to the dreggj 
station, refusing assistance until he 
dropped from exhaustion. 

Meantime on the left of the battalion 
a platoon of Company K under Sey. 
geants Mcade and Crotty, reinforced by 
two of Company D under Lieutenant 
Cook and Sergeant O'Neill, hag 
worked forward up the brook valley to. 
ward Meurcy Farm. The men wer 
slightly protected by the shoulder o 
the hill from the fire which was deg. 
mating the companies on the slope, by 
they received the full blast of the fire 
from the Bois Colas and Seringes, 

Undismayed, they crept on until the 
reached the stone walls of the build. 
ings. The Germans were still inside 
but in a hand-to-hand fight with bayo. 
nets they were driven out, Corporal 
John Gribbon taking the only prisoner 
who was found in the cellar. Sep. 
geant Crotty established an_ outpost 
line toward the Bois Colas to keep 
down the enemy’s fire from that fast. 
ness and, despite the shelling, many of 
the men, who had been without food 
for a long time, spread about the farp 
orchard and began eating the green 
apples. The German artillery, how. 
ever, advised of the fact that their men 
had lost the farm, soon laid such a 
searching counter-barrage upon it that 
the Americans were driven out, estab 
lishing their line of resistance near by 
in the open. 

In Desperate Straits 

It was now nearly midday. Th 
situation of the Shamrock Battalion 
was a desperate one. Gallant Major 
McKenna had been killed and his ad 
jutant, Lieutenant Cassidy, wounded 
by the same shell early in the fight 
Captains Ryan and Merle-Smith were 
both wounded, and the latter had lost 
three of his four lieutenants wounded 
and one killed. Captain Hurley was 
in command of the battalion, with thre 




























































of his lieutenants dead and om 
wounded. . 
The enemy had been swept back 





from the brow of the hill and all of fis 
positions captured, but the survivor 
of the battalion who were holding th 
crest were being annihilated. Moreover 
it was impossible for them to go fur 
ther forward, for Major Andersons 
Second Battalion, west of the Ru @ 
Pont Brulé, had not yet mastered th 
Bois Colas, nor had the Ohioans taken 
Seringes, while the Alabamans, on th 
right, were still as far as the Sham 
rocks from the Forest of Nesles 
Though Captain Meaney had sent 
a platoon of Company M under Liet 
tenant Ahearn to reinforce the front 
line, their presence only brought more 
casualties, the lieutenant being imme 
diately wounded, with many of his met, 
while others were killed. 

Captain Hurley went back to the 
Ourcq to consult with Colonel McCoy. 
While they were talking at the expose 
post of command a shell fell there, sete 
ously wounding Captain Hurley. 
arrived, however, at the decision # 
draw the Third Battalion back to the 
foot of the hill, leaving Company K# 
hold the crest until the First Battalion, 
under Major William J. (Wild Bill 
Donovan, could go through and 

(Continued on page 21) 
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He serves his party best who serves the country best.— 
Rutherford B. Hayes. 


Mr. Harding and Compensation 


UT for the opposition of President Harding as expressed 

in his recent message to Congress, the adjusted compen- 
sation bill would undoubtedly have become a law at this 
session. By taking an unprecedented step Mr. Harding pre- 
vented the passage of a measure which a majority of the 
people of this country and a majority of our national legis- 
lators had come to regard as inherently founded on justice. 

The consequences of the President’s unusual action can- 
not now be foretold. Nothing is settled until it is settled 
right. Therefore the question of equalizing the economic 
disadvantages suffered by the men who served their country 
is not settled. The duty of the nation to its defenders will 
remain a burden on the public conscience until that duty is 
fulfilled. The best to be hoped, probably, is that the present 
bill will be revived and enacted after a period of months; the 
worst to be feared is that Federal assistance will be delayed 
so long that it will lose much of its practical value and that 
ultimately a pension system will be adopted with all of its 
disadvantages, its evils, its susceptibility to political manipu- 
lation. 

In the meantime the United States stands as a country 
which has refused to meet an obligation, and the most un- 
grateful of nations. Great Britain, Canada, New Zealand, 
Australia, France, Belgium, Jtaly—all have adopted com- 
pensation measures. Only America cannot afford assistance 
to its soldiers. Only America has not regarded the economic 
rehabilitation of its ex-service men as a primary step in na- 
tional stabilization. Only America has forgotten. 


A Conviction Based on Fallacy 


When Congressman Fordney, chairman of the Wavs and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives, indicating 
that he would not be influenced by the President’s message, 
said that it left him unconvinced, he voiced a thought that 


was in many minds. Unconvineed Mr. Harding’s address 
must have left every fair-minded person who has studied the 
compensation question. That Mr. Harding is honest in his 
conviction is obvious. Equally obvious is the fact that his 
conviction is founded upon fallacy. This is apparent from 
the message itself. It is a message of specious and self-refut- 
ing arguments, a message which begs the main issues by pre- 
senting irrelevant facts, a message embodying premises based 
upon inaccurate information. Mr. Harding did not make out 
a case against adjusted compensation. No sound case 

ainst it exists. When the Senate voted to recommit the 
bill it bowed to the will of the Executive. It did not bow to 
fact or reason. , 

Mr. Harding did not discuss the moral factor involved. 
He did not say, “This claim is unjust and consequently 
should not be paid.’”’ On the contrary he confined himself 
merely to advancing excuses for non-payment. Whether he 
personally believes in the justice of compensation or not, he 
thereby tacitly recognized the justice of it. 

The excuses Mr. Harding advanced were two: Passage 
of the bill now would entail financial distress; the Govern- 
ment has spent so much on the physically disabled that it 
cannot afford to assist the economically disabled. 

In endeavoring to establish his first point the President 
leaned heavily upon the recent statement of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who declared that payment of adjusted com- 
pensation would bankrupt the country. The feasibility of 
such payment has been demonstrated sg many times by so 
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many able minds that this statement must be regarded as 
hysteria. Mr. Mellon indicated the immediate cost of com. 
pensation at from three to five billions, and Mr. Harding 
accepts the figures. They are not sound figures. They are 
exaggerations. They are misleading. Committees of bot) 
the House and Senate, after exhaustive investigation, esi). 
mated the cost as far below these sums. Mr. Harding pre. 
dicted the payment of the interest on war debts owed this 
country by foreign governments. He did not consider the 
fact that such payment would defray the entire cost of cop. 
pensation. Mr. Harding points out that this country ey. 
pects to pay $7,500,000,000 to meet obligations maturing in 
the next two years. He does not mention that the issuance 
of bonds to pay for compensation would, in effect, replace 
fraction of the war-time bonds being redeemed and merely 
prolong the period of time needed to pay off the whole wa 
debt. Present space is inadequate for a full discussion of the 
financial feasibility of paying adjusted compensation. jj 
interested persons should read the remarks of Senator Jones 
of New Mexico printed on the opposite page and the reports 
of the House and Senate Committees upon the bill. 


The Disabled as an Excuse 


Those who have followed the fight for compensation are 
accustomed to the effort to fog the issue by bringing in the 
situation of the physically disabled, albeit they are not accus. 
tomed, nor were they prepared, to find the President of the 
United States resorting to such a subterfuge. It is a device 
which has been repeatedly used by anti-compensationists who 
contributed least to and profited most by the war. It is 
device appealing to emotion, not to reason. ‘The disabled 
first,”” was the ery of those who first used it. That also hap 
pened to be the ery of The American Legion. The disabled 
have been first, and due almost solely to the efforts of the 
Legion has the way been blasted to their relief. Mr. Hard- 
ing’s recital of provisions for the disabled glows only against 
the background of blank indifference of three years past. 
After doing very little if anything for the disabled, the Gov- 
ernment is finally doing something. That is the gist of jt, 

The American Legion must insist that the question of the 
disabled and that of compensation should be kept separate 
Saying, “We cannot pay adjusted compensation because we 
must pay the disabled,” is equivalent to saying, “I cannot 
pay my butcher because I must pay my grocer.” The hint 
that the Government, to pay compensation, would have to 
neglect the disabled is absurd. The cost of caring for the 
disabled shrinks to an insignificant amount in comparison 
with the total of government expenditures. The item of five, 
hundred million which Secretary Mellon would advance to 
the railroads, for example (a subject upon which, it may be 
noted in passing, Mr. Harding has not addressed Congress 
at this writing), is more than thirty times the amount now 
authorized for hospital construction. 

While insisting that the disabled question be kept sep- 
arate from compensation, since Mr. Harding did bring it 
into his discussion of compensation, this magazine must point 
out and deplore the fact that the figures provided the Exee- 
utive for his message were inaccurate and so arranged as not 
to present a real summary of the disabled situation. 

Mr. Harding says there were 200,000 claims pending in 
the War Risk Bureau late in April, and that this number has 
been reduced by 134,344. A few weeks ago the bureau is- 
sted a statement setting forth only that the total of claims 
has been reduced from 90,000 to 65,000. Of a grand total of 
813,442 claims filed to July 7, 1921, says Mr. Harding, 747,786 
have been settled. He does not mention that 340,000 of 
these were curtly turned down and turned out for “lack of 
medical evidence” or for other technical reasons. Mr. Hard- 
ing cites the four billions of government insurance now in 
force. He does not mention that the allotments for this it- 
surance came out of the service man’s pay nor that the 
premiums are now coming out of the veteran’s pocket. He 
does not suggest that the Government transacts its insurance 
business purely upon a business basis. 

There are 6,000 beds in government hospitals without 
occupants, says Mr. Harding. This is the favorite dictumal 
Dr. Sawyer, the President’s physician, refuted by the Dawei 

(Continued on page 21) 
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EFORE we entered into the war 
B the total net income of the entire 
nation for reinvestment was an- 
pually not over $5,000,000,000. We 
wt into the war the first fiscal year 
over $12,000,000,000. We prepared to 
put into it the second year $24,000,000,- 
000, and would have done so had not 
the armistice been signed. After we 
ssed the war resolution in April, 
1917, our allies sent their commissions 
to this country to obtain aid and sup- 
port. They wanted to get credit in the 
United States. The bankers were called 
into conference. What do you think 
was the opinion of those bankers? It 
was that this country might possibly 
as a maximum extend credit to our 
alles to the amount of half a billion 
doliars. What was the ultimate fact? 
We extended credit to them almost to 
the extent of $10,000,000,000. 

When we undertook to float the 
Liberty bonds the bankers were again 
called into conference, and their opinion 
yas that as a maximum this country 
might possibly absorb as much as 
$1,000,000,000. The fact was that it 
chsorbed over $20,000,000,000. I am 
afraid, Mr. President, that there is 
some one in the Treasury Department 
who has not yet learned the full extent 
of the strength and resources of this 
great Republic of the United States. 

I do not believe the people of the 
country understand just what has been 
done in regard to financing the war. 
We issued about $21,500,000,000 of 
bonds. How many people in the United 
States do you suppose understand that 
of those $21,500,000,000 of bonds there 
have been actually retired over $2,000,- 
000,000? Does anyone think the people 
understand that? I not only have the 
figures but the classes of bonds. I 
read from a statement by the Treasury 
Department of the public debt of the 
United States dated April 30, 1921. I 
do not know how many‘bonds have been 
retired since that date, but this is the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
at that time to the Houses of Congress 
when he was urging financial legisla- 
Saar 

On the 30th of last April the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury presented to the 
House of Representatives statements re- 
garding the financial trans- 








PERHAPS because the President’s mes- 
sage against adjusted compensation 
was the outstanding news event of the 
day on which it was delivered, the infor- 
mation-seeking citizen did not learn 
through his newspapers that Senator 
Jones of New Mexico delivered on the 
floor of the Senate on the same day a 
speech replying to the claim that the 
country’s finances are in no condition to 
warrant the payment of adjusted com- 
pensation. Senator Jones's address, in 
abridged form, is here reprinted from the 
“Congressional Record.”’ 
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much the pending bill will probably cost. 
Attheinstanceof the Finance Committee, 
the actuary of the Treasury Department 
worked out various phases of that ques- 
tion, and the figures furnished by him 
appear in the report of the committee. 
They ought to be studied by everyone 
who intends to reach an intelligent con- 
clusion regarding this bill. 

You must, of course, understand the 
bill itself—the cash-payment plan, the 
certificate plan, the land-settlement 
plan, the vocational plan. You must 
understand their provisions. . .. But, 
Mr. President, while these plans in- 
volve us in conjecture, we can form 
some idea as to what percentage of 
the men would avail themselves of these 
different provisions. You can not de- 
monstrate it with any mathematical 
certainty. The informed judgment of 
one man ought to be as good as that 
of another, and for that reason I do 
not hesitate to say that my judgment 
as to the number of people who would 
avail themselves of these different 
plans is different from that stated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. He 
says that it is probable that one-half 
of them would take the cash plan. Mr. 
President, I can only believe that if 
they do, every mother’s son of them 
needs the money, or he would not do 
it; and if he is in such straitened cir- 
cumstances as to cause him to lose the 
large advantage by accepting some 
other plan, then, I say, for God’s sake 
let us dig into the Treasury and re- 
lieve his suffering. 

Mr. President, the entire membership 
of the Finance Committee voted in 


ble? 


favor of making this report; and in 
this report it appears that it is the 
combined judgment of the Finance 
Committee that only 20 per cent of 
the men would avail themselves of the 
cash plan and 80 per cent of the cer- 
tificate and other plans. On that basis, 
let us see what the burden upon the 
Treasury is going to be. Let us see 
how heavy it is going to be. Let us 
see whether there is anything here 
which promises to “break the Treas- 
ury.” 

The figures were stated in the report. 
This has all been figured out by the 
actuary of the Treasury Department; 
and I want to say that all these figures 
are based upon the assumption that 
every soldier will immediately avail 
himself of the provisions of this bill 
in some respect. ... 

Assume that everyone applies im- 
mediately, then what do we find? 

If the opinion of the committee is 
to be accepted, we find on page 7 of the 
report, table 3, that during the first 
year the total cash payment will be 
only $108,898,900; for the second year 
it will be $200,737,944; for the third 
year it will be $118,453,954; for the 
fourth year it will be $79,386,725; and 
finally it gets down to where the Treas- 
ury has an absolute credit until 1943; 
and I should like to inquire whether 
the assuming now of an obligation pay- 
able in 1943 is going to “break the 
Treasury” of the United States? 

Mr. President, take the Secretary’s 
own judgment as to the probable ratio, 
that 50 per cent of them will accept 
the cash plan and all do it at once, and 
the other 50 per cent the certificate 
plan; then what happens? 

During the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1923, there will have been paid out in 
cash only $239,000,000. From now 
until the 1st of July, 1923, according 
to this bill, and taking the Secretary’s 
own estimate as to the number who 
would avail themselves of the provisions 
of this bill, the cash payment would be 
only $239,000,000. That, according to 
the Secretary, would “break the Treas- 
ury”; but if the railroads are in distress 
you can let them have at once a half 
billion dollars. 

Even for the next year, the year 
ending July 1, 1924, for that 
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at the end of that period of mittal): McCumber and Shields, Overman and Page, Ment one New- Treasury over $11,000,000 in 
$549,000,000 plus. ree az Trammell and Colt, Johnson and Pomerene, McLean and a year. Yet they talk about 
ow, let us consider how it breaking the Treasury... . 











We are not bankrupt. Foreign nations 
now owe us, in_ original  prin- 
cipal, $9,447,000,000 plus. To that may 
be added another billion dollars of in- 
terest. In addition to that the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy sold supplies abroad for which 
we have foreign Government obligations 
amounting to $562,781,000 plus. We 
have other accounts. We have capital 
stock of the War Emergency Corpora- 
tion. We have capital stock of the 
Sugar Equalization Board. We have 
capital stock of the United States 
Grain Association and capital stock of 
the War Finance Corporation Then 
we have obligations of the railroads, in 
one item of sixty-six million, another 
item of three hundred and ten million, 
another item of eighty-nine million, 


another item of one hundred and ninety- 
four million. Then we have stock of 
the Federal land banks to the extent of 
$6,700,000 plus. We have farm loan 
bonds, which we have acquired, of 
$183,000,000, making a total, besides 
the billion dollars of interest of $11,313,- 
000,000 plus. We have those assets in 
addition to the great strength and re- 
sources of this Republic. ... 

Who are objecting to the bill? The 
very foundation of the bill is that there 
has been discrimination; that we have 
taken the services of some people for less 
than cost; that we have taken their serv- 
ices for less than we were giving to other 
people. Considering it as a pure mathe- 
matical and financial question, we owe 
these people the money, and why should 
we not pay it? I believe that no one 
in this great land of ours has the right 
to object to this payment as long as he 
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has in his pocket a single dollar of 
profit which he made during the war 
These people not only worked for ng 
profit but they worked at a loss, ang 
until we put them upon an equal basis 
with the others of the country I say 
that no man and no institution has any 
moral right to object to the burden of 
taxation. /t is a maxim of law that we 
shall not take private property. for 
public use without just compensation. 
Here we are taking the lifeblood ang 
the muscle and the brain of these men 
without just compensation. Until that 
compensation is made just, every dollar 
of profit which was made during the 
war in some manner ought to be made 
to share this burden. 

Mr. President, I believe that this 
country of ours big enough and 
great enough to do justice to these mep 
and not “break the Treasury.” 
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A Convert to Carpentier 
To the Editor: Confession is good 
the soul. Here goes: 

I took in the Dempsey-Carpentier fight 
At 11 a.m., although a veteran and a 
Legion member, I was for Dempsey and 
against compensation in any form. 

My Dempsey leanings were purely on 
the patriotic side. Keep the title in the 
United States. Sitting in front of me at 
the fight were two Army officers, probably 
from the regulars, who were rooting for 
the Frenchman in a quiet and dignified 
manner. Behind me were four Dempsey 
rooters, loud-mouthed and boisterous—the 
“we want blood” kind. The big hand 
given Carpentier by the crowd sort o 
stunned my four friends, and especially 
were they sore at the officers mentioned. 
Their opinions taken as a whole were: 
“Why should Dempsey have gone in the 
Army? He showed a lot of common sense 
in staying out. He had a good job. What 
did the soldiers get? Nothing, but a 
chance to look for work. Anyhow, what 
did that matter; wasn’t Dempsey an 
American?” Right then and there I be- 
came a Carpentier rooter, and a few 
moments later when Dempsey had the 
nerve to come out with an American flag 
around his belt I became an “anybody but 
Dempsey” man. 

Now regarding compensation. 
ferry over to Jersey heard a 
tion between four men seated in a ten- 
thousand-dollar car. They were of the 
“war rich” type. Odds one hundred to 
one that they either made raincoats 
socks for the Government. They were 
wild in their protestations against com- 
pensation. “Paying for patriotism” stuff. 
“Why didn’t the soldiers get down to work 
and quit begging for sums that would 
wreck the country?” Get down to work. 
Can you beat that? 

Well, in two respects it was a fine day. 
I saw the light on the Dempsey matter 
and compensation. Some of us are slow to 
move, but in the end even we are brought 
around. I’ve arrived.—H. KILe, ex-Ser- 
geant, Balloon Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


She Says “Yank” 


To the Editor: I read THe AMERICAN 
LEGION WEEKLY as eagerly as do the men 
in my family. I am quite interested in 
the selection of the label, as a recent edi- 
torial characterized the synonyms by which 
the soldiers of the World War were known. 
Of the names mentioned, it seems to me 
that “Yank” has the most meaning. “Com- 
rade” refers especially to Civil War vet- 


for 


On the 


conversa- 


or 


erans. “Buddy” common street term 
used by bums and thugs, I’m told. “Hello 
Al” has not enough significance. But 
“Yank” to me brings immediately the pic- 
ture of the stalwart American youth with 
pack on back, on his long “trail a-winding. 
I think also of the days when we sang “The 
Yanks are Coming.” Do select a term that 
has a significance of the World War alone. 
This is just the thought of a war mother. 
RACHEL R. Harris, Sullivan, Ind. 


Musie Hath Qualms 
To the Editor: 


is a 


A Legionnaire’s letter 
deplores the fact that none of the World 
War songs took hold and asks what’s the 
reason. The principal reason probably is 
that we are living in an age of jazz. Jazz 
is sweeping the world. It is to music what 
fiction is to fact. All our composers have 
fallen for it, so most of their productions 
are bound to be short lived. 

The Greeks and Romans worked out 
principles of architecture which are recog- 
nized as fundamentals even today. Now 
and then builders go off on a jazzy search 
for something different, but when they 
want something really beautiful and en- 
during they come back to the five classic 
orders, 

So in music. The world knows what good 
music is. But now and again it goes out 
on a faddist’s holiday and neglects to cul- 
tivate it. Ragtime had its day. Jazz will 
perish just as surely. Then we will get 
back to songs which can be endured after 
the second or third hearing——W. L. M., 
Quinter, Kans. 


A Mile Wide and an Inch Deep 


To the Editor: It was like seeing my 
name for the first time on the company 
bulletin board heading the K.P. list when 
I read the article in a recent issue on 
“Powder River.” The slogan brought back 
to my mind that afternoon of September 
26, 1918, when I heard the cry come ringing 
across the shell-torn hills of the Argonne 
from the throats of the gang that after- 
wards called themselves the “Powder River 
gang.” 

Not all of us had ever seen Wyoming or 
Montana. Fewer of us had ever seen the 
mighty river, but “Powder River—let ’er 
buck” was the war cry that originated on 
the field when the mind groped for and 
found words to express that exultant feel- 
ing as we saw Jerry departing over the 
hill. 

Now here comes the Adjutant of the De- 
partment of Wyoming shouting to the world 
that Powder River belongs to Wyoming. 
Whaddaya say, gang? We grant him the 


upper end of it, but “what’s the longest 
river in the world?” Well, Montana has 
the rest of it, geographically speaking. 
We admit, however, that the real Powder 
tiver, which is nothing more than a muddy 
creek at its highest and a dry streak of 
sand at its lowest, has its source in Wy- 
oming. But that is not the river the gang 
told Heinie about. Their river is the long. 
est in the world, a mile wide and an inch 
deep, running slush ice the year round, and 
it belongs neither to Montana or Wyoming 
but to the 362md Regiment—even though 
that regiment may have been composed of 
sheep-herders and prune pickers. I am 
sure that is the river that Ben Barnett had 
reference to.—WILLIAM HOFFSTOT, Savage, 


Mont. 
Quibbling 

To Editor: The correspondent ofa 
New York newspaper, in describing the con 
vention of the disabled veterans in Detroit 
recently, wrote that he was most impressed 
by the atmosphere of abject poverty, u- 
employment and dependency at the meeting. 
Many of the posts of the disabled men‘ 
society had to borrow funds sufficient te 
send the boys to the convention. 

It is needless to tell again what TH 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY has already told 
the world concerning the plight of the di» 
abled soldier. Frequent incidents occu 
such as that mentioned above. But many 
reputable people still wage their bitter fight 
against justice to the ex-soldier. 

Wounded veterans, according to the pe 
pers, stand in bread lines in New York and 
other cities, while lawyers of financial in 
terests and others of prominence continue 
their attacks against the constitutionality 
of the New York and New Jersey state com- 
pensation laws approved by the people at 
referendum elections. And others continue 
to talk about these men “squandering” their 
compensation if they get it.—E. H. Curisty, 
John Fraser Bryan Post, New York City. 


His Lost Croix de Guerre 
Editor: Last autumn I lost my 
Croix de Guerre and regretted its los 
very much. The Red Cross in my home 
town advised me to write to the Red Cros 
in Paris, in the hope that I might obtain 
another. In due time I received a letter 
from the Paris Post of The Americad 
Legion, inclosing the Croix de Guerte 
The cross cost me a little over thre 
francs. If any of the Legion member 
have lost their French medals, I feel sum 
that the Paris Post would help then 
others. The American Legion is on 
job here, and over there as well.—ALms 
Connor, ex-Co. L, 23rd Inf., Quad 
(Mass.) Post. 
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THE LEGION 


LIBRARY 





Through the medium of THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY, The American Legion expects to assemble a complete library covering the field of 
American activity in the Great War. It is intended ultimately to assemble this library in a room of its own. preferably at National Head- 
quarters. Books received in the office of this‘magazine for inclusion in the library are listed on receipt, and in most cases noticed in reviews 











BOOKS RECEIVED 


RecelteCTIONS OF A Recruit, Official History of 


the jth Infantry. Compiled by Gregory 
Mabry, Chaplain of the Regiment. Printed 


by the Shilling Press, 139 East 25th st., Neu 


York. Copies available through R. R. Rych- 


ener, 1312 South 8th st., Goshen, Ind. 

Letters OF A Soupier. By Lieut. Kenneth Gow. 
~ oe €. Published by Herbert B. Covert. 
111 Broadway, New York 

A Navat History oF THE War, 1914-1918. Py 


Henry Newbolt. Published by Hodder and 


Stoughton, Lid., London George H. Doran 
Co., New York. 

Tue Crisis OF THE Navat War. By Admiral 
of the Fleet, Viscount Jellicoe of Scapa. Pub- 
lished by George H. Doran Co. 

THe APYENTURES OF THE FOURTEEN POINTs. By 
Harry Hansen. Century Co., New York. 
g32np INFANTRY. Edited by and obtainabk 
through Walter C. Hart, 3035 Euclid Heights 

Bivd., Cleveland, O. 

History OF THE 313TH FIELD ARTILLERY. Writ- 
ten by officers of the regiment and published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
Obtainable through Thomas 1. Crowell, Jr.. 
428 Valley road, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


The All-American* 
HERE are more ways than one of mak- 
ing up a divisional history, and the 
Eighty-second Division has found a way of 
its own, and a good one. First of all it 
has produced a plain and simple book in- 
stead of an expensive souvenir. The 
Oficial History of the Eighty-second Divi- 
sion is an ordinary-sized 
volume, printed on light 
paper, and one-half or 
one-third as expensive as 
most divisional histories. 
The authors have put their 
effort into the substance 
of the book rather than 
into shiny paper and out- 

side appearances. 

The history was written for the most 
part by Lt. Col. G. E. Buxton, Jr., but it 
represents a collective effort on the part of 
the whole organization. » When it came to 
preparing a divisional history the Eighty- 
second worked not through channels, but 
from the bottom up, on a sort of soviet 
basis in which everyone took a hand. 

“ImMediately after the Armistice, General 
Duncan directed every company, battalion 
and regimental commander to prepare a 
written statement of the history of his unit. 
Following the completion of this work, four 
large parties of officers were taken to the 
Meuse-Argonne battlefields. The under- 
signed accompanied the detachments from 
the infantry regiments and joined in the 
careful study of the terrain which followed. 
More than two weeks were spent in re- 
checking the ground covered by the division 
in the Meuse-Argonne offensive. One com- 
pany officer was present from nearly every 
infantry company in the division. Conse- 
gently, this published record’ has been 
authenticated by the men who led the front 
Waves of the attack as well as by higher 
commanders. .. . 

“Weekly historical conferences were held 
by General Duncan at division headquarters 
from December, 1918, until the middle of 
April, 1919. All brigade, regimental and 

lion commanders were present at these 
Meetings. Many company officers were in- 
Vited before the conferences whenever 
further evidence was required. These dis- 
cussions covered every phase of our opera- 














tions, All of this preliminary investiga- 
tion was completed before the undersigned 
attempted to write the division history.” 


*OrrictaL History OF THE EIGHTY-SECOND 
N. Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 
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“As the Kitchens Go Rolling Along” 


rom “C' Bat B Vs 


Last of all, the text resulting from ail 
this was examined and approved by the 
chief of staff and a large number of other 
officers before going to press. This method 
of operations gives the book an unusual 
value; the facts stated carry a decided 
authority with them, and as might be ex- 
pected not much is left out. Next, the 
authors are to be praised for having written 
a history of their division and not of the 
World War. Without any preliminary re- 
minders about freedom, civilization, or mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy, they get 
down to business on page one, at Camp 
Gordon, Ga., August 25, 1917. 

Furthermore, they follow things at close 
range and in detail. Instead of observa- 
tions on Foch’s strategy, we are shown 
where the first platoon of B Company was 
at 17 hours 45 on October 9th—and what 
it was up to. Operations orders are fre- 
quently quoted; the most important are 
given in full in the appendix. A large 
number of field messages, reports from 
liaison officers during the course of actions, 
and even headquarters telephone conversa- 
tions are given verbatim. 

For the general public this makes rather 
too detailed a story, and a clear general 
outline of each operation would have been 
a great addition to the book. Also, if you 
had to choose, it would have been a good 
trade to have had an index instead of a life 
of General Duncan. But there is no occa- 
sion to pick flaws. What has been given 
will be of most interest to the men of the 
division—and for that matter will be of 
great value as historical material. 

The Eighty-second Division was started 
going at Camp Gordon, Georgia, in August, 
1917. Its first recruits came from Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and Tennessee; but after six 
weeks’ hard work in pulling the organiza- 
tion together the War Department pro- 
ceeded to give away the entire enlisted 
personnel to various other Southern outfits, 
and the officers of the Eighty-second had to 
begin all over again with new drafts from 
Camps Devens, Dix, Upton, Lee, and Meade 
—a delegation which represented not only 
all of the 48 States but most of the 37 
varieties of Europe. 

Overseas, the Eighty-second began under 
the auspices of the English. It disem- 
barked in Liverpool; one regiment paraded 
before the King in London on its way to 
France, and by the end of May the division 


I} 1 Never 


began its training under the British on the 
Somme front. Ludendortf upset the sched- 
ule by his drive to Chateau-Thierry, and 
in the middle of June the division hurried 
east to take over from the Twenty-sixth 
Division the Lagny sector, on the Southern 
face of the St. Mihiel salient. In August 
it moved further east along the salient, 
taking the sector around Pont-a-Mousson, 
astride the Moselle River. Here it was 
when the St. Mihiel offensive came. In 
this the Eighty-second formed the extreme 
right flank of the American Army. Its 
mission on September 12th was not to 
attack, but to move forward in liaison with 
the Ninetieth Division. This stunt involved 
shinning forward along the bare slopes 
above the west bank of the Moselle--and on 
the way the Eighty-second captured Norroy 
and Vandieres. 

‘A week later the Eighty-second pulled out 
for the Meuse-Argonne, where it went into 
line on October 6th, wedged in between the 
First and Twenty-eighth Divisions on the 
eastern slopes of the Argonne Forest, jus‘ 
south of Cornay. The hill above Cornay 
allowed the Boche to enfilade the First 
Division further east and to mess up oui 
whole line of communication in the Aire 
Valley. It was necessary to chase him out 
before things could go ahead. The Eighty- 
second had a go at this job for three days, 
taking Cornay, losing it again by a German 
counter attack, and finally joining in the 
general advance which swept the Argonne. 

The division then moved its front of 
attack eastward across the river. Together 
with the Seventy-seventh, it took St. Juvin 
on October 14th, and the next day took 
and held Hill 182, which dominated the 
town on the north. It also crossed the first 
trenches of the Kriemhilde and pushed its 
line up to the slopes in front of Champig- 
neulle. But in front of the divisional 
sectors to right and left the Boche held 
fast. The Eighty-second’s line made a pro. 
nounced salient; and a one-division salient 
is. not much of a basis to go ahead on. The 
line reached on October 15th, therefore, could 
not be held; bat a few days later the 
division again pushed into the Kriemhilde 
trenches and held on there for ten days, 
turning over the position which formed the 
jump-off line of the great assault of Novem- 
ber Ist. In these two lively rounds of the 
Meuse-Argonne the Eighty-second lost just 
over 6000 casualties. T. H. THOMAs. 
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The Discharged Soldat —— aii 


Naw, I ain’t so much on this fluff stuff— 
Though many a shindig I’ve graced; 
And if it’s a matter of rough stuff 
I’m there with the A. E. F. taste; 
But, kid, you have got me a weavin’ 
All over our Main Avenoo— 
You’re queen of the fairies, 
the berries 
When I'm at a talkfest with you! 


an’ say, it’s 


I’m easy enough on the optics— 
Though I ain’t a beach lizzard guy, 
And when Mike Malone, your old pop sticks 
His nose in I’m there with the fly; 
I ain’t never visited college— 
My learnin’ is shy, that is true 
But out of all Mary’s, I'll say 
berries 
When you let me stutter with you! 


it’s the 


I earns forty bucks every pay-day 
As helper to Martin McGrew 
An’ swingin’ a trowel’s no May-Day— 
Us payin’ strike benefits too— 
But I’d take a chance at a weddin’ 
An’ splittin’ my share of home brew 
If, while summer tarries you'll make it the 
berries 
An’ let me spout always to you! 
—Stuart H. Carroll. 


Perils of Peace 


Bobby was a good boy, but would 
fight with the neighbors’ children. At last, 
on the day after he had made his umpteenth 
solemn promise never to do so again, he 
came in much the worse for wear. 

“Bobby,” said his mother, “you promised 
never to fight again.” 

“But I haven’t been fighting. 
just an accident.” 

“An accident ?” 

“Yes, mother. I was sitting on Willie 
and I forgot to hold his feet.” 


he 


This was 


Jesse James Story, Version 22,108 


An irate fan who had watched the home 
team go down to defeat stopped the umpire 
as he was leaving the park. 

“Where's your dog?” he demanded. 


“Dog?” ejaculated His Umps. “I have 
no dog.” 
— aii, you’re the first blind ‘man I ever 


saw who didn't have a dog,” returned the 


disgruntled one. 


Realization 


Flubb: “Did you realize anything on that 
oil - investment ? 
: “Yes, I’m just beginning to realize 
what RF 


The Poet’s Dilemma 


It’s a fact, though you'll hardly believe, 
hat it’s really not hard to conceive 
This excellent verse; 
But it leads to curse 
When the last line just won’t come out 
ev— 





(*—en.) 


Billing and Cooing 
He met a fair maiden and soon was a-woo- 
ing. 
He told her he loved her, the words softly 


cooing. 
He suggested they marry, she fell for the 


plan. 
On the first of the month the billing began. 


Elastic Schedule 


Tn the old days of Mississippi River 
travel, the Stephen J. Hill gained note as 
the worst boat on the river. One after- 












































What a Man Will Do for 
a Woman— 


noon a fog settled and the captain gave 
orders to tie up for the rest of the day. 

“It’s too bad we're going to be late, 
captain,” said a passenger. 

“We ain’t,” retorted the skipper calmly. 

“But I thought you were going to tie up 
here for hours.” 

“So we are, but that ain’t going to make 
us late. We don’t run so close to time as 
all that.” 


Delicacy Needed 
“An instrument has been invented that 
will measure the heat of the stars.” 
“Maybe they could try it out in our 
apartment house next winter.” 


Is That All? 


North: “Dobbs had convulsions 
drinking home brew.” 

West: “Must have been pretty weak 
stuff.” 


after 


Excuse It, Please 


Sunday School Teacher: “Now what can 
we learn from the Book of Numbers?” 
Dear Little Ethel: “That they’re all 


busy.” 
R-r-revenge! 

Indignant Arizonian (to busy _boot- 
legger): “Hey, I’ve just peen bitten by a 
rattler. Gimme a quart of your cheapest 
stuff.” 

Busy B: “Better take some of the high- 


priced stuff, pardner.” 
I. A.: “Not on your life. 
the rattler.” 


This is for 





—and What a Woman Will 
Do for a Man 


Not Particular 
Farmer: “Will you dig some potatoes for 
a good meal?” 
Hobo: “Oh, no matter. 
without them.” 


Sounds That Pass in the Night 


“Why speak of a man snoring as sawing 
wood ?” 
“Because he has both pitch and timber.” 


I can enjoy one 


No Vacancy 
Cholly: “Gladly would I lay the world 
at your feet.” 
Molly: “Except for the fact that other 
people are just at present using it, I sup 
pose,” 


An Unrecorded Tragedy 


(Scene: Company orderly room). 

Top kick: ‘Gotta have a detail —ten men 
to police officers’ quarters—get ’em for me.” 

Company clerk (sticking head out of 
orderly room window): “Outside for mail!” 


That’s Why 


“Mother, why don’t the spictures of men 
angels ever have whiskers?’ 

“Because men get into heaven with such 
a close shave, dear.” 


In God We Trust 


ms! understand you prefer charges against 
this man,” said the judge. 

“No, your honor,” returned the grocer. 4 
prefer cash, and that’s what I had him 
brought here for.” 
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Here and There in The Legion 





The Summer Offensive Is On 


ULY and August were not too hot for 

fighting in France, and the dog-days 
are not too hot to keep departments and 
posts of The American Légion from pushing 
straight ahead in the “Every Member Get a 
Member” campaign which was launched on 
the inspiration of the message by Com- 
mander Galbraith just before his death. 
Reports from all parts of the country show 
that Commander Galbraith’s request that 
“every Legion member in the world shall 
go out, lay a firm but friendly hand upon 
a buddy and sign him up” has been heard 
and is being heeded. 

The Department of Nebraska selected an 
appropriate way of carrying out the late 
National Commander's request. Stating 
that it wished to sign up 2,000 more Legion- 
naires and 5,000 more members of the 
Women’s Auxiliary, it went over the top ina 
membership drive just three years to the 
hour and minute from the time American 
soldiers went into the great counter- 
offensive between Soissons and Chateau- 
Thierry. At 4:35 a. m. on July 18 the 
Nebraska drive started. Department head- 
quarters forwarded a bulletin to all Ne- 
braska post officials saying: “You, as 
officers of your post, are charged to lead 
your company over the top and bring back 
the enemy (men who do not belong to the 
Legion). The campaign will last one week, 
but you can arrange your battles to suit 
your particular sector.” 

One post in the department announced 
its plans as follows: “At 4:35 a. m., be- 
fore most folks are up, the boys are going 
to meet in uniform and put on a real bar- 
rage (using fireworks and bombs, etc.) and 
then at 9 o’clock they are going over the 
top for prisoners. The post will be divided 
into squads and each squad will go after 
prisoners (any man who is eligible to join 
the Legion). These prisoners will be cap- 
tured, taken to the stockade (post head- 
quarters) and court martialled. They will 
be fined a year’s membership and released 
upon payment of same. They will then be 
given a badge to show they are members, 
and a ticket good for a banquet or dance 
later in the week. During the evening of 
the first day the post will. put on a sham 
battle for the public.” 

The Department of Oklahoma got the 
jump on most other States by starting a 
membership drive on June 27 and ending 
it at midnight on July 4. Mrs. Ada D. 
Pearce, president of the Women’s Auxiliary, 
challenged the men, declaring that the 
women could enroll more new members in 
the seven days than the men could. 

Even earlier than the start of the Okla- 
homa drive, Minnesota had begun intensive 
membership-getting efforts by assigning 
each Minnesota Legionnaire to capture, 
drag in and sign up at least two of his 
buddies who had kept outside the Legion. 

The Department of Connecticut quoted 
Commander Galbraith’s appeal in full in a 
bulletin starting an “Every Member Get a 
Member” drive. “Let’s put Connecticut in 
the 100 percent column,” said the bulletin, 
adding: “If Commander Galbraith had lived 
he would have flung himself into the mem- 
bership drive with all his.tremendous en- 
thusiasm. It is every post’s duty to help 
tarry out the wishes of Commander Gal- 
braith, to carry on his unfinished work as 
he would have carried it on himself.” 

Malden and Somerville Posts of the De- 
parment of Massachusetts were among those 
Which issued especially forceful bulletins to 
ne “Every Member Get a Member” drives. 

Somerville bulletin said: “The call 
has come mobilizing our 


and we are 


strength; our answer is, ‘We are with you. 
Commander Galbraith,’ Every member will 


get a member.” The Malden Post bulletin 
asked each member to “take just a few 
Minutes of your time and make a direct per- 
fonal appeal to a friend who has not yet 
joined the Legion.” 


The Department of Maryland expects to 
gain many new members during “Buddy 
Week” in Baltimore, August 31 to September 
5. Reunions are to be held by the Twenty- 
ninth and Seventy-ninth Divisions, 117th 
Trench Mortar Battery, 58th Coast Artil- 
lery Corps and Base Hospitals 18 and 42. 
All ex-service men will participate in gen- 
eral events during the week. There will be 
an athletic carnival, includfng a boxing 
tournament, and on Labor Day all ex- 
soldiers ‘and ex-sailors will march in a 
parade which, it is hoped, wilt be led by 
ee Pershing and reviewed by Marshal 
‘och. 

The American Legion in West Virginia, 
upon orders from the department com- 
mander, has been observing July as Gal- 
braith Memorial Month. 


Ouly one 
every member 


doubled Legion. 


The New A. E. F. 

THe flag of The American Legion prob- 

ably will fly from the staff of the 
George Washington on August 3rd when 
the ship passes from New York harbor 
into the ocean, carrying on their way to 
France the 250 representatives of The 
American Legion who will be received in 
France as a new expeditionary force of 
friendship. The State Department has 
given informal assurances that the Legion 
flag may be flown, as a tribute to the char- 
acter of the mission, which will bear to 
France not only the greetings of The Amer- 
ican Legion but also the expression of en- 
during good will on behalf of the American 
people. 

The Legion’s National Commander, John 
G. Emery, will lead the delegation. He 
will be accompanied by Past National Com- 
manders Henry D. Lindsley and Franklin 
D’Olier. With them will be representa- 
tives of every department, among them 
many notables. At least one state gov- 
ernor will be in the party. Throughout 
the tour, which is to last approximately 
six weeks, the members of the delegation 
will constitute one big family. There are 
to be no distinctions based on former mili- 
tary rank. Generals and ex-privates will 
receive equal honors at the events which 
will be given in France for the Americans. 
A large number of the delegates are A. 
E. F. men who were wounded. 

Delegates are te arrive in New York the 
evening of August Ist and the following 
morning. The embarkation is expected to 
attract much attention because of its senti- 
mental relation to those other embarka- 
tions of three and four years ago. The 
men who in 1917 and 1918 went aboard in 
uniform equipped for battle will go aboard 
this time in the garb of civilians, armed 
only with fraternity. 

Recent advices from France confirm the 
earlier information of the efforts the 
French Government is making to receive 
and entertain the Americans. The spirit 
of the invitation which was extended offi- 
cially by M. Jusserand, the French am- 
bassador, at Washington, is evident in the 
plans made for ceremonies at the battle- 
field cities and other points the delegation 
will visit. The main purpose of the mission 
is to represent America at the unveiling 
of a monument to the A. E. F. troops at 
Flirey, in the Toul sector, but ceremonies 
will also be held in Paris; at Blois, where 
a statue of Jeanne d’Arc presented by the 
Joan of Arc Committee of New York will 
be unveiled; at Tarbes, the birthplace of 
Marshal Foch; at Bordeaux, where the 
freedom of the city will be extended; at 
the battle-scarred town of St. Die on the 
Luneville front, whefe an orphan will be 
adopted; at Chateau Thierry, where the 
cornerstone of the Roosevelt bridge will 
be laid, this bridge replacing the one de- 
stroyed in the defense of the city, and at 


member apiece—but if 
gets that one it means a 


new 


Rheims, where will take piace tne formas 
presentation of the Carnegie Foundation’s 
3,000,000-franc gift to the municipal 
library. Verdun, Strasbourg and Metz 
will also be visited. A tour of the Argonne 
battlefields and a visit to Romagne ceme- 
tery are also included in the itinerary. 


Colorado Lets Them Know 


UBLICITY with a big P and a great 

whoop is what Legionnaires in Colorado 
believe in to get things done. The Legion 
round-up held at Fort Morgan, Colorado, 
not long ago was preceded by a barrage 
ef bulletins, posters, stickers, pamphlets, 
banners and tags such as would make an old 
Barnum & Bailey three-sheet look like a no- 
tice for a pink tea. 

“Something doing every minute 
live Indians. Three hundred horses 
steers. Two hundred cowboys and cow- 
girls ‘neverything. We are for you and 
want you with us.” Thus ran a typical 
poster. “The show with the thrills,” read 
another, with the portrayal of a blood-red 
Indian on a blood-red broncho doubled in 
mid-air, and with the side-line comment, 
“Let ‘em buck, who cares?” 

Banners to be attached to automobiles im- 
plored in colorful tones, “Don’t miss the 
Legion round-up.” Window cards faced 
shoppers everywhere telling them all about 
the blood-curdling bucking that was to be 
seen. Big red paper firecrackers bobbed 
from coat lapels proclaiming the event “the 
real big noise, Colorado’s greatest celebra- 
tion.” If it does pay to advertise, Colorado 
Legionnaires should have been able the first 
week in July to sit back at the box-office 
and rake in the coin. 


Sixty 
and 


Thousands of Legion Banners 


HE Kansas City National Convention 
Committee of The American Legion is 
planning to make the convention parade 
on October 31st the most impressive that 
has been seen in America since the Armis- 
tice. Expecting even more music, more 
color, more enthusiasm than has been de- 
veloped in previous Legion marches, the 
Committee is trying systematically to bring 
as many posts and post delegations as pos- 
sible to march with their banners. 

The committee wishes not only to have 
in line marching delegations from those 
posts which are within easy traveling dis- 
tance of Kansas City, but it would also 
l:ke to have represented hundreds of far- 
distant posts, whose banners may be car- 
ried behind those of their respective depart- 
ments. Especial efforts are being made to 
have posts send their banners to the Con- 
vention, 

To induce posts to send their banners to 
Kansas City, Nationai Headquarters will 
award to each post represented by a banner 
at the Convention a silver service bar to 
be placed on the staff of the banner. This 
bar will bear the wording: “Third Annual 
Convention, Kansas City, 1921.” 

Letters already received by the conven- 
tion committee indicate that the whole 
South and Middle West is looking forward 
to the autumn gathering as an affair not 
to read about, but to be at. Special trains 
are to be run into Kansas City from all 
corners of the quadrant of which Kansas 
City, with its network of railway lines, is 
the focal point. Many posts in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas are plan- 
ning to have large delegations attend the 
Convention, while San Francisco and other 
cities which will contend for the honor 
of holding the 1922 Convention are ex- 
pected to send delegations in special cars. 













Note: Inquiries regarding reservations, hous- 
ing arrangements, parade, entertainment fea- 
tures, etce., of the Third National Convention 
should be addressed to Joseph E. Brown, Gen- 
eral Secretary, Convention Executive Commit- 
tee, 125 Hotel Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Guarding Civil Service Rights 
EGIONNAIRES of Greater New York 
have begun an extensive campaign, in 
ghich the assistance of many other or- 
nizations has been enlisted, to bring 
gbout the passage of a _ constitutional 
amendment providing that veterans be 
iven preference in state civil service ex- 
gminations. The people of the State of 
New York will vote on this proposition this 
fall, the Legislature having approved the 
referendum. New York Legionnaires be- 
lieve that favorable public sentiment to- 
ward the claims of veterans for public 
recognition, as evidenced by the popular 
yote on the New York state compensation 
measure last fall, gives hopeful prospects 
for the passage of the civil service prefer- 
ence law. 

Not only is the veterans’ need of prefer- 
ence in appointments contended for, but 
recent discharge of veterans holding pub- 
lic office has called attention to apparent 
violations of the existing civil service law, 
which declares that no person holding a 
position by appointment or employment 
who is an honorably discharged veteran 
shall be removed except for incompetency 
or misconduct shown after a hearing upon 
stated charges, with the right of such em- 
loye to appeal. It is charged that in one 
wreau, the Department of Labor, ten effi- 
cient ex-service men were illegally ousted, 
their places being taken by men who had 
seen no war service. 

Henry W. Taft, brother of Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft of the Supreme 
Court, recently represented one of the 
veterans discharged from this bureau in 
his efforts to obtain reinstatement through 
acourt order. Mr. Taft is a law partner 
of Cornelius W. Wickersham, chairman of 
the Legion’s New York department investi- 
gating committee, which conducted hearings 
on the treatment of sick and disabled 
yeterans and brought to light many in- 
stances of injustice and unfairness. 


Charity begins at home. So does member- 
getting. 


Hands Across the Border 
ERNDALE, Wash., is only fifteen miles 
from the Canadian border, and it hap- 
pens to be the home of the baby post of 
the Department of Washington. Recently 
the post gave an international picnic, in- 
viting ex-service men of British Columbia 
as its guests. The slum made of 
chicken, and linguistic heights were reached 
when doughboy chow-lite English mingled 
with the non-dictionary phraseology made 
famous at zens and ‘pres. Nobody 
thought of wondering “who won the war.” 


was 


Flags for Deceased Patients 

HROUGH the efforts of the Legion’s 

National Legislative Committee, whose 
activity was inspired by the Department of 
New York, the coffin of each deceased Pub- 
lic Health Service hespital patient whose 
body is being shipped to his home for burial 
will be draped with an American flag, sup- 
plied by the Government without cost to 
the decedent’s next of kin. 

Many complaints had been caused and 
embarrassing incidents had resulted from 
the previous regulation which required the 
family of the deceased veteran to purchase 
the flag after the body had been delivered 
to the home. 

The National Legislative Committee has 
also succeeded in obtaining clearer under- 
standings and interpretations of the rules 
Providing for the payment by the Govern- 
ment of actual funeral expenses up to $100 
and for the payment of traveling expenses 
of an attendant whe accompanies the body 
of a veteran shipped home for burial. 


Legionnaires of Crookston, Minn., bought 
$750 worth of bonds to help build a city 
swimming pool. The post and the people 
f the town have been working together 
Tight along, for just before the swimming 
pool project was put through 4,000 persons 
attended the post’s second annual carnival, 
Which made $1,500 for the Crookston 
Jegion’s treasury. 

















NATIONAL SERVICE DIVISION | 











The 
Legion, 
D. 


American 
Washington, 


National Service 
1723 Eve Street, N. W.., 
assists all ex-service men in obtaining 
results on claims for hospitalization, compen- 
sation, insurance, vocational training and any 
other matters pertaning to war-time service, 
It is requested that all definite inquiries and 
routine matters first be referred to post service 
officers or the proper government department 
lf there has been an wnwarranted delay, 
apparent injustice, the facts should be 
mitted to this division, together with all pos- 
sible information and evidence on the case 
Information on various subjects is prirted in 
these columns from week to week and careful 
perusal will obviate the necessity for many 
direct inquiries. 


Division 


or an 
sub- 


Retention of Veterans in Civil Service 
Positions 

N view of the widespread curtailment of 

the number of civil service employees 
working in the various departments of the 
Government, many will be interested to 
know the status of laws and rulings con- 
cerning the retention of veterans in such 
positions. 

Section 4 of the Act of Congress approved 
August 23, 1912, reads as follows: 


The Civil Service Commission shall, subject to 
the approval of the President, establish a system 
of efficiency ratings for the classified service 
in the several executive departments in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia based upon the records kept 
in each department and independent establish- 
ment with such frequency as to make them as 
nearly as possible records of fact. Such system 
shall provide a minimum rating of efficiency 
which must be attained by an employee before 
he may be promoted; it shall also provide a 
rating below which no employee may fall with- 
out being demoted; it shall further provide a 
rating below which no employee may fall with- 
out being dismissed for inefficiency. All pro- 
motions, demotions, or dismissals shall be gov- 
erned by provisions of the civil service rules. 
Copies of all records of efficiency shall be fur- 
nished by the departments and independent es- 
tablishments to the Civil Service Commission for 
record in accordance with the provisions of this 
seetion: Provided, that in the event of re- 
ductions being made in the force in any of the 
executive departments no honorably discharged 
soldier or sailor whose record in said depart- 
ment is rated good shall be discharged or 
dropped, or reduced in rank or salary. Any 
person knowingly violating the provisions of 
this section shall be summarily removed from 
office, and may also upon conviction thereof be 
punished by a fine of not more than one thousand 
dollars or by imprisonment for not more than 
a year. 


The system of efficiency ratings required 
by the Act has never been formulated, and 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia has held as follows: 


The - Civil Service Commission never having 
exereised the authority conferred by Section 4 of 
the Appropriation Act of August 23, 1912, to 
establish efficiency ratings, the proviso of that 
section excepting honorably discharged soldiers 
from discharge or dismissal is without effect ; the 
proviso is a part of the section and is not in- 
tended to have an independent operation. 


It being clearly the intention of Congress, 
however, that veterans should be retained in 
their positions where qualified to fill them, 
the National Service Division and National 
Legislative Committee of The American 
Legign are taking the matter up with each 
memBer of the President’s cabinet, seek- 
ing to obtain the enforcement of the spirit 
of the law through special departmental 
rulings. Moderately satisfactory results 
are being secured. For instance, the Secre- 
tary of War has issued an order to all his 
chiefs of bureaus and heads of services in 
which he says: “No ex-service man shall 
be discharged whose efficiency record is 
‘good.’ take it that Congress intended 
by the use of the word ‘good’ to provide 
for the retention of honorably discharged 


soldiers or sailors whose ability or efficiency 
is adequate for positions which are to be 
continued.” The Postmaster General 
also promulgated orders putting in effect 
the veterans’ preference provision as con- 
tained in the Act of Congress. 

With respect to the retention of widows 
and orphans of veterans in their civil serv- 
ice positions, the law is clear. Under Act of 
Congress approved August 15, 1876, still in 
force, there is this provision: 


hs 
las 


That in making any reduction of force in any 
of the executive departments, the head of such 
department shall retain those persons who may 
be equally qualified who have been honorably 
discharged from the military or naval service of 
the United States and the widows and orphans 
of deceased soldiers and marines. 


This provision would seem to cover pref- 
erence for veterans as well as their widows 
and orphans in the retention of civil service 
positions, but only that part of it is still 
in force which applies to widows and or- 
phans, the part with reference to veterans 
having been superseded by the Act of 
August 23, 1912. 


New Time Limitation for Reinstatement of 
War Risk Insurance 
A SIX-MONTHS’ additional period of grace 
is now being allowed former holders of 
War Risk Term Insurance who have allowed 
their policies to lapse. An earlier ruling 
allowed reinstatement only up to July 1, 
1921, in the case of insurance which had 
lapsed before July 1, 1920. By the new 
ruling—-Treasury Decision 67—the rein- 
statement period is lengthened to January 1 
next. 

The new decision specifies that term in- 
surance which has lapsed or been cancelled 
may, regardless of how long the applicant 
has been discharged, be reinstated (or rein- 
stated and converted) to United States 
Government life insurance at any time prior 
to January 1, 1922, under conditions sub- 
stantially as follows: 

1. In all cases the applicant must tender 
with his application at least two monthly 
premiums on the amount of insurance to be 
reinstated (or reinstated and converted), 
one of these premiums to cover the month 
of grace immediately following his lapsation 
and during which hegwas protected and the 
other as the first month’s premium on the 
insurance to be reinstated. 

2. The applicant must also comply with 
the following requirements with reference 
to health: 

(a) When application for reinstatement 
(or reinstatement and conversion) is made 
within three calendar months after the in- 
surance has lapsed or was cancelled, includ- 
ing the calendar month for which the unpaid 
premium was due, the applicant need only 
make statement in his written application 
that he is in as good health as he was when 
his insurance lapsed, and no physical ex- 
amination will be required. 

(b) When insurance has lapsed or been 
cancelled more than three months and yet 
within six calendar months, including the 
month for which the unpaid premium is 
due, the reinstatement or reinstatement 
and conversion may be made provided the 
applicant is in good health and so states in 
his application, and that he substantiatés 
this statement by a short medical certificate 
made at the applicant’s expense by a rep- 
utable physician licensed to practice medi- 
cine. 

(c) After the expiration of six calendar 
months from the date of lapsation and at 
any time prior to January 1, 1922, insur- 
ance may be reinstated previded that the 
applicant is in good health and so states 
in his application and provided further 
that such application is substantiated by a 
report of a full medical examination, made 
at the applicant’s expense, by a reputable 
physician licensed to practice medicine. 
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A Novel Dance Plan 


¢¢AX7OT what we do, but how we do it” is 

4. the principle on which most post en- 
tertainment committees work—meaning 
that any of the time-honored entertainment 
features of an American community can be 
put over with a bang if one or two novel 
features are injected into the enterprise. 
There is nothing new, for instance, in the 
idea of holding a dance, but Percy A. 
Stevens Post of Bend, Ore., when it planned 
a recent dance, decided it would have a 
dance with a difference. 

The hall in which the dance was held was 
provided with a stage, and on the stage 
pup tents were set up and rifles stacked 
around a campfire. But that wasn’t all. 
Upon entering the hall each dancer was 
supplied with a red, white or blue tag desig- 
nating the wearer as gob, leatherneck or 
doughboy. General orders for the evening 
stipulated that gob must dance with gob, 
leatherneck with leatherneck and doughboy 
with doughboy, and provided further that 
violations would be punished by court mar- 
tial. Sentences ranged from ten minutes 
on K.P. to a fine of five dollars 

The dance not only brought in sufficient 
funds to buy a post standard and leave 
something over, but resulted in an increased 
post membership. 

Plate Glass Publicity 
EGIONNAIRES in Humboldt, Kan., dec- 
orated the window of a store owned by 

an ex-service man with an eye- -catching 
display that included war souvenirs and 
snappily-worded cards inviting eligibles to 
join the Legion. Result: More members. 
This idea looks practicable for any town 
that has a store conducted by a Legion man 
or a friend of the Legion. That means it 
should work anywhere. 


A Problem and an Opportunity 


THE impending distribution of application 
blanks for the compensation approved 
by the people of New York at the last elec- 
tion presents the 900-odd posts in that State 
with a problem and an opportunity. The 
problem is to do the job right; the oppor- 
tunity is for increased membership. Thou- 
sands of eligible veterans will set foot in 
Legion precincts for the first time when 
they take advantage 6f a post’s offer to as- 
sist them in filling out the blanks; many of 
these eligibles will become Legionnaires. 

Although at this writing the blanks are 
not ready for distribution, New York posts 
have already adopted definite programs for 
assisting the veteran entitled to profit by 
the compensation act. But so great will be 
the task—the act affects more than 400,000 
men and women—that some posts are du- 
bious of the practicability and justice of 
entrusting it wholly to volunteer workers. 
The law, however, provides that no charge 
can be made for filling out the blanks. Thus 
posts are apparently faced with the neces- 
sity of depending on volunteer workers 
whose enthusiasm might pardonably flag at 
the task, a dull round of clerical routine, 
stretched out through the weeks. 

Charles H. Adrean Post of Utica has 
evolved a plan whereby, thanks to a member 
with authority to administer the oath, the 
work of filling out the blanks can be done 
by professional worker. under post auspices. 
J. A. Warner, Commander of Adrean Post, 
explains the plan as follows: 

“The problem of getting ex-service men 
to fill out the application blanks properly 
is up to the members of The American 
Legion. With the provision in the bill that 
no charge can be made for this service, it 
is up to each unit of the Legion to finance 
a committee to do this work. It is very 
easy to get volunteers for the first week 
or so, but this job promises to last for 
two or three months at least. 

“Will a volunteer organization function 
efficiently for that length of time? After 


stormy sessions of the executive 
Charles H. Adrean Post of Utica 


several 
committee, 


went on record with the decision that it 
would not. Therefore we have evolved a 
scheme whereby we expect to have a pro- 
fessional organization in operation for at 


least three months. Using the same force 
every day, we hope to perfect a plan to 
carry on the work with the least amount of 
friction possible. 

“F. O. Wheeler, an accountant belonging 
to our post, has donated the use of his 
office, where we are prepared to take care 
of the rush of the first few days as well as 
the late arrivals. There being two affidavits 
on the blank, Mr. Wheeler, as an officer 
with authority to administer an oath, will 
charge for this service the customary fee of 
twenty-five cents for each signature, mak- 
ing a total of fifty cents for each blank. 
This fee will be given to the committee to 
finance the work. There will be a member 
of the post in the office at all times to assist 
applicants in any manner required. This 
part of the work will, of course, be 
gratuitous.” 

While only a few States have been or are 
likely to be confronted with a service prob- 


lem of this magnitude, the States which 
may possibly be faced with it are among 
the largest in the country. If the com- 


pensation referenda to be held in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and Ohio are 
adopted, posts in these strong departments 
will be faced with problems similar to that 
now existing in New York. Add to these 
Pennsylvania, w here a referendum is likely 
in November, 1923, and the importance of 


considering a definite plan for aiding vet- 
erans in filling out compensation blanks 
takes on increased significance. For these 


seven departments comprise considerably 
more than a third of the Legion’s entire 
membership—and a proportionate number 
of eligible veterans. 


No matter what his outfit was, where he 


served, how long he served, what he is 
doing now, what he hopes to do, if he has 
an honorable discharge dated after April 


6, 1917, he belongs to The American Legion. 


Legion Ceremonial Badges 

CCORDING to National Headquarters, 
4 the importance of each post’s equipping 
its officers and members with the official 
Legion ceremonial badge has not been gen- 
erally recognized, and it is therefore urged 
that posts consider this question at the 
earliest opportunity, ordering from the 
Emblem Division at National Headquarters 


at least enough badges to supply post 
officers, if not the entire membership. 
The Way to a Man’s Heart 
ANKEE POST of Montreal, P. Q., used 


to think meetings were tolerably suc- 
cessful if a third of the post membership 
turned ovt. That was before the post 
adopted the plan of holding weekly lunch- 
eons. At these luncheons the post accom- 
plishes the following things: 

1. Discusses and acts on 
affairs. 

2. Takes up cases of needy veterans. 

3. Acts on questions concerned with the 
welfare of the whole Legion. 

4. Listens to an invited guest to whom 
someone has slipped the dope to make it 
snappy. 

5. Intones one or two songs that were not 
unknown along the roads of France in 1918. 

6. Eats. 

As a result of this program, Yankee Post 
now has practically every member facing 
the soup tureen one noon a weck. 

The luncheon-meeting has proved success- 
ful in many posts, especially those in the 
larger cities. 


routine post 


James J. Barry Post of Philadelphia is 
awarding prizes to members bringing in the 
most recruits for the post’s Auxiliary unit. 
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NEW ENGLANDERS BOTH—Left, Allen 
Fietcher, Adjutant, Department of Vermont ; 
right, Justus J. Fennell, National Execut ive 
Committeeman, Department of Connecticut 


Fast Going Florida 


MERICAN Legion 









: tic ‘ re in 

lorida mede a gain when The Amer 
ican Legion track team won a recent field 
and track meet at Jacksonville, scoring a 
total of 39 points, the second team having 
a total of only ten -- nts. Jerry Dul. 
madge scored tifteen the Leg ion’ ‘points 
Winning the ft y yard dash in 5 2-5 sec. 





onds, the 220-y: ird dash in 28, and the 


100-yard dash in 10 1-5 seconds. Other 
Legionnaires made 5 feet, 8 inches in the 
running high jump and 20 feet, 4 inches 
ir. the running broad jump. 


North 


HE greatest single activity 

ducted by The American 
North Carolina is its hospital work,” 
Burgess, the department 
recently in a bulletin which had for its 
slogan: “Every Post Adopt a Hosp'tal 
Ward.” As North Carolina has many tuber. 
culosis sanitoria, the posts of the various 
communities have had exceptional oppor: 
tunities to show that the helpfulness to be 
extended by able-bodied veterans consists 
of more than verbal good wishes. Many 
posts are following the practice of ship- 
ping monthly a barrel of good things to 
eat or articles of personal comfort to the 
wards which they have adopted. They 
have let it be known in their communities 


Carolina Remembers 


being con- 
Legion in 
Cale K, 
adjutant, testified 


the days on which shipments will be made, 
and merchants and the public generally 
have shown generosity in supplying the 


things which the helpless men 
most. 


In Old Spanish Honduras 


MONG the hundreds of 
drives which are now under 

are attracting unusual attention because 
they are being conducted by posts which 
can’t go-and-get-’em in the approved Iowa 


appreciate 


membership 
way, two 


or Ohio manner. These posts are Forgot- 
ten Comrade Post at Tela and LaCiceba 
Post, both in old Spanish Honduras, where 
pack mules and mountains, rather than 
flivvers and street cars, are the factors 
in finding a buddy and putting a button 





in his lapel. The confidence of the post 
at Tela, recently organized, was testified 
to by an initial order for 100 Legion but- 
tons, one for eligible American ex- 
service man in the district. Legionneines 
of both posts are mostly civil engineers 
engaged in railroad construction 





each 


Richmond County, 
membership from 
alternately 
The post 
of eleven 
the arrival 


Beauvais Post of 
N. Y., which draws its 
nine towns, holds its meetings 
in Tottenville and Prince Bay. 
has already conducted funerals 
ex-service men and is awaiting 
of other bodies from overseas. On Memo- 
rial Sunday this year the post, with the 
assistance of the G. A. R., visited six ceme- 
teries and decorated graves of veterans 
of all our wars. It also placed a wreath 
upon the ocean in memory of those service 
men buried at sea, 
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Aboard the Ameriean Legion 


HE recent commissioning of the S. S 
American Legion was an event o 
national Legion importance. The nev 
ship, constructed by the New York Ship- 
building Corporation for the United States 
Shipping Board and allocated to the Mun- 
gon Steamship Line, carried on her recent 
trial trip a party of national and de- 
partment Legion officials, and at a dinne: 
aboard preceding the trip National Com 
mander Emery delivered an address it 
which he expressed appreciation for the 
honor conferred upon the Legion in th« 
naming of the vessel. 
National Commande 
dress repeated the preamble to the 
Legion’s Constitution and expressed the 
sentiment that it would be fitting that the 
reamble be given a conspicuous place 
aboard the ship. President M. A. Nee- 


Emery in his ad 


land of the New York Shipbuilding Cor- | 


poration, speaking after Mr. Emery, 
promised that a plaque with the preamble 
would be placed aboard where all might 
see it 

The Legionnaires 
the trial trip also drew up a resolution 
expressing the appreciation of the Legion 
to the builders and operators of th 
yessel and recommending that the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of, the Legior 
present to the ship a tablet containin: 
the emblem of The American Legion an 
an xppropriate inscription. 

“We believe that the spirit of the build 
ers and owners in constructing this vesse 
in an American shipyard and operating it 
under the American flag is one with the 
spirit of our organization in fostering 
patriotism and national pride,” the reso- 
lution stated. 

The steamer was 


designed originn»lly 


aboard the ship on | 


during the war for use as a troop ship. | 


npleted as a combination passenger 
and cargo vessel, she is 535 feet long, 
with accommodations for 400 passengers 
Her service between United States and 
South American ports is expected to open 
a new era in communications between the 
two American continents, for voyagers 
may now travel direct to South America 
enjoying the first-class accommodations 
formerly obtainable only by first crossing 
the Atlantic, and taking passage anew’ in 
Europe. The new vessel is to make in 
twelve days the voyage for which hereto- 
fore ships in the South American service 
have required more than twenty days. 

The captain of the steamer is a mem- 
ber of the Legion and most of the crew 
also are Legionnaires. The crew expect: 
to form a Legion post. 








City Gives Cemetery Plot to Legion 


S a monument that may endure to the 

memory of those who gave their lives to 
their country, Anniston Post of Anniston, 
Ala., has erected a flag pole on a plot in the 
center of Edgemont Cemetery and will 
mount a captured German cannon at its 
base. Later the post plans to erect a suit- 
able monument in stone and enclose the 
plot, wherein ex-service men will be buried, 
with an iron picket or chain fence. The cit: 


of Anniston donated the plot, which is ap- | 


proximately 120 feet ccuare and is valued 
at $2,500. The Legioinaires themselves 
donned overalls and sowed the ground in 
Bermuda grass, aud they themselves are 
keeping up the plot. The post recently 
buried in the plot the bodies of two soldiers 
who lost their lives in France. 


The Farthest South Legion Organ 


THE little group of ex-service men in 
Buenos Ayres, Argentina, who compose 
Spencer Ely Post of The American Legion 
are making themselves the nuc!>::3 around 
which the activities of the American colony 
in that South American city center. This 
is evident from reading the columns of 
The Legion News, a neat little publication 
which the post issues every month. The 
Buenos Ayres paper chronicles not only 

gion Rappenings and concerns, but tells 
avout the doings of other Americans and 
omer American organizations in Argentina. 






















As 
Cost To You 


9 On October Sist, 1921, | am going to give away a new 
4 Ford Sedan, fully equipped, with electric lights and 
4 starter, to some one who answers my ad, and is the most 
successful in carrying out my simple instructions. In this 
contest I will also give away a new Model Ford Touring 
Car, fully equipped and thousands of dollars in Cash Re- 
wards, Bicycles, Gold Watches, Diamond Rings, Phono- 
and in case of a tie I will duplicate 


graphs, etc., etc., 
the prize tied for. 


WRITE ME QUICK—GET 1000 VOTES 


turned sidewise. 


mail to me with your name and address. 





particulars. 
not you? Write today SURE. 






Prizes At No 


In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See how 
many you can find. Some are looking right at you, some 
You will find them upside down and 
every way. Mark each face you find with a pencil and 
If you find as 
many as five of the hidden faces I will enter you in this 
contest with 1,000 votes to your credit and send you full 
The two leaders will get these cars. Why 


D. W. BEACH, Contest Mer., Dept. 398, Spencer, Indiana 
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FEDERAL SCHOOLS, inc., 1752 Federal School Building, Minneapelis, Minn. 


in the 32-page book. “A vad to Bigger Things.” It 


studio pictures of Briegs, Mct 


today Just tear out this advertisement. Write your nam 
and age in the margin and mail it now 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 


LARE BRIGGS, the man who draws “WHEN A FELLOW NEEDS 
A FRIEND,” receives more than $100 a day 
other cartoonists whose incomes would look good to a 
If you have ideas and like to draw, you may have in you the making of 

a great cartoonist. Developing natural ability is the surest road to success. 
Federal training gives you the opportunity to develop your ability 
under the guidance of 60 of America’s leading artists and illustrators 
What this school will do for you by meil in your spare time is told 
contains 
utcheon, Sid Smith, Fontaine Fox and 
many other stars on the Federa! Sta. Write for your FREE COPY 
, address 


There are many 
bank president. 














Keep the Stories of the Big Show 


{ Put the ‘voice of the five million” into 
records. 


“ Keep your copies of the WEEKLY. 
{ File these records away in our adjustable 
back binder and play them over in 1950. 


4] These records can’t be torn, scratched. 
or stolen, once in the binder. 


€ Each issue of your WEEKLY is a little 
friend that you will need in later years. 


* A friend in need is a friend you can 
locate. 


A Money Order or Check sent promptly will bring 


you the 


ADJUSTABLE 
BACK BINDER 


For THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


HOLDING 


532 ISSUES 


Full Book Cloth (Red) at $1.75 each —Postpaid 


Fabrikoid Covered (Black) $2.25 each 


Postpaid 


With THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY embossed in gilt on cover 


BINDER DEPARTMENT 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


627 West 43d Street 


New Yo:!: 
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» Ser 
Brae “Freel 

It tells how in a few 

weeks you canearn from 

$150 to $400a monthinthe 

Auto and Tractor business, 


| | PA Y Will rebate rail- 


road fare from 
Ry. Fare any point in the 
United States to Kansas City. 


Nj} JOBS OPEN, Sweeney trained 

y/ menin demand, See list of jobs. 
Learn 7 good trades in 8 weeks. No 

revious experience necessary. Use tools not books. 
mply send name and address today, a post card 
will do, for Free book and 27 photographic repro- 
cuctions of machineshop work, etc. in world’s larg- 
est and finest trade school, Let’s Go--Write Now! 


LEARN A TRADE~ 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
128 SWEENEY BLDG. KANSAS CITY.MO 


Use andintrodues 
Mellinger Extra-Ply and Cord Tires. 
Make big money part or full time. No 
capitalor experience needed. Sample 
Sections F\ #10. GUARANTEED 


8,000 & 10,000 Miles 


(No Se econds). - Par and made. — med materials. 
hipped prepa’ 

tires FOR Your CAR 

to one user ineach locality. 
Be first _to write quick for special 
Agents Offer and Low Whole a con Ss. 
MELLINGER TIRE & RUBB 
_ See North © North Gok St. 0 Kansas Gitvs Mo. 





men with training are in de 
Electrical : mand. For more than a quarter 
iry, this se hool “ is 
for the 
Condensed course in ~ctrical 
enables | grad 


been training men of ambit fon. an “y ih nited time 
electrical industries 


Engineering ‘: 


and promotions. Theoretical and Pr 

Mathematies, Steam and Gas Engines and Me- 
Students construct dynamos, install 
Course with di- 


sitions 
tricity 
chanical Drawing 
wiring and test electrical machinery 


ploma complete In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained ga phly 
equipped fireproof dormitorie I 
hall, laborat ori hop 
Free catalog 29th year opens Sept 92 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
329 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





KHAKI Wese SHIRTS 


n amazing offer ; regulation 

S. Olive pret shirts oes ily 

rth $2 ag at 
you get THRE 


SrTecssce zraec> 


Sizes 


F.V. FRANKEL, D 


353 Filth Ave., New. York 





A Money Order or Check sent 
promptly will bring you an 


Adjustable 
Back Binder 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


holding 52 issues. 
Full Book Cloth (Red) at $1.75 each—Postpaid 
Fabrikoid Covered (Black) $2.25 each—Postpaid 


with THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY embossed in efit 
on cover. 


Binder Department 
THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
627 West 43d St. NEW YORK 








What Kind of an Executive ‘Are You ? 


(Continued from page 4) 


portant, he finishes his apprenticeship 
in half the time it might otherwise take, 
for learning comes chiefly from doing, 
and the more we do the more we learn. 

That sort of application to the grind 
will raise any man to supervisory work, 
assuming of course that he is intelligent 
to start with. And once he comes into 
supervising others, he enters into his 
training for a high executive position. 
The man who handles a supervisory 


| job right gives himself a good drilling 


in planning how to get routine work 
done in the best way with the minimum 
effort and expense. He learns to set 
time limits on his subordinates, and to 
hold them to the limits. He begins to 
delegate details, holding for himself 
only as much as he can get through 
without interference with his super- 
visory work. He learns to require of 
his employees high standards of quality 
and quantity. And while he develops 
tact in dealing with his people, still 
he firmly refuses to be imposed upon, 
and does not hesitate to get rid of any- 
one who does not measure up to the 
mark 

The work of any executive resolves 
itself into five parts in his relations 
with his people—hiring, training 
supervising, promoting, firing. The 
better he does the first four parts of his 
job, the less of the fifth he will have 
to do. At the same time, I am in- 
clined to suspect over-leniency in any 
manager or supervisor who never has 
to fire. For let me go on record that 
the executive who does his other work 
so well that he never needs to fire is 
indeed a rare find, so rare that I have 
almost never known one. 

In supervisory work a coming execu- 
tive usually has his first opportunities 
to put his constructive imagination to 
work on problems of his business—at 
least, the first opportunity of putting 
his ideas into effect. And here is 
another danger point with many young 
fellows, for they let the new sensation 


| go to their heads and their imaginations 


run riot to the detriment of their work. 

More than once I have seen a prom- 
ising man go to pieces and work himself 
out of an organization because he be- 
came enamored of his ability as an 
idea man. Now the truth is that the 
average young executive of even more 
than ordinary ability has not a full 
enough experience to make his ideas of 
value very far beyond the jobs with 
which he has had personal experience. 
To be sure, he may by luck hit on some- 
thing epoch-making in his company’s 
policies. But the chances are all 
against him. 

The youngster who devotes his best 
energies to breeding new ideas and 
volunteering them to his superiors is 
almost certain to get his feet off the 
solid ground of routine that he is re- 
sponsible for, and his head up among 
the clouds of creative imagination. He 
soon is marked by the men above him 
as flighty, not to be entrusted with 
carrying important things on to com- 
pletion. And he suffers accordingly. 

Do not misunderstand me as wishing 
to discourage the young executive from 
keeping on the lookout for ways to 
better existing conditions. If an execu- 
tive’s imagination is stifled, he is worse 
than no executive at all. But it is 


worth remembering, it seems to 
that one good idea a month on a gy 
ject with which a man is thorough 
familiar marks him as exceptional y 
terial, to be given larger opportunitis 
at the first opening; but a half-bak 
idea a day on every activity in ¢ 
company is positively damagi ing to 
chances. The men above have duti 
more valuable to the firm than lists 
ing to ill-developed plans. 

The line which divides supervisj 
from managing is, I think, this: 
supervisor is concerned almost enti 
with the people in his charge and wj 
the man to whom he reports; the m 
ager is responsible for broad plannij 
which affects the whole organizati 
or at least many of its parts, and «& 
sequently he must deal with import 
people outside the organization, am 
with managers and officers of his ¢ 
company of rank equal to or hig 
than his. 

When he reaches this stage the exeg 
tive exposes himself to another serig 
danger; he is now in a position whe 
he can "abuse the freedom of persog 
privilege which goes with his 
And unless he is strong enough to wif 
stand the temptations, he is likely 
suffer. 

Perhaps I am in no strategic po 
tion for declaring against taking thiny 
easy. I willingly acknowledge that 
keep rather short office hours, and th 
in my chief recreation, on the g 
links, I spend my full share of ti 
every week when the weather permit 
But I do this for two well-conside 
reasons; my work is so organized 
I can handle all my business duties 
considerably less than a full day, lea 
ing me with enough extra time 
handle executive jobs in associatig 
and civic organizations (I have beg 
for seven years mayor of the Chicagp 
suburb where I live) ; and I have found 
by long experience that I do more 
better work when I work short hou 
and work hard than when I let my j@ 
—now chiefly that of directing and com 
sulting with my lieutenants—drag out 
over a full day. 

But I know from long experiene 
that my plan works well for me. J 
think it is worth suggesting to younger 
executives, however, that it may be 
worth their while considering, when 
they find themselves taking consider 
able time off from their regular duties 
for some form of recreation, whether 
they are doing it because they need & 
or because they like to. The answet, 
given fairly, vill determine whether 
they are taking valu.tle recreation @ 
whether they are cod lling themselves 
in a way that can only be harmful i 
the long run. 

When an executive gets to the place 
where his duties consist of directing, 
he generally needs comparatively little 
guidance or advice. This is the ult 
mate stare of executive development 
and the man who enters it after ai 
quate preparation ordinarily knows 
how he can get his best results. The 
greatest temptation for the man newly 
come into directing work is to continue 
managerial work. When he does that, 
he is weakening himself and, what is 
even worse, he is vitiating the fa 
of his managers. A directing exe¢ 
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‘the final analysis, is primarily an 
man and as a governor on his de- 
artment heads functions in exactly the 
f way as a governor functions on 
‘nengine. If he does not hold himself 
Me those functions, if he meddles with 
Whe duties of the men below him in the 
be tion, he is doing his very best 
all the snap and sparkle out of 
big asset, his creative imagination. 
"Tremember that once, a good many 
years ago when I was having my first 
of executive work, I read in the 
that Marshall Field, head of the 
: ndous business which he founded, 
‘ied returned from a three months’ trip 
sBurope. He arrived in Chicago on 
Twentieth Century Limited about 
‘gclock, went to his office and re- 
d until noon, went out to lunch 
took the two o’clock train for Lake 
tto play golf. I could not under- 
how the head of a business like 
1 Field and Company could dis- 
of three months’ accumulated work 
two or three hours, and then, with a 

ar conscience, to play golf. 
I realize now Mr. Field must have 


been a remarkably fine executive to 
have been able to do that. He could 
grasp from a few significant figures on 
a statistical report just what had been 
going on in his absence. A few minutes 
of conversation with his lieutenants 
supplied the colorful background. And 
when he had once assured himself that 
everything was going well, he was ready 
for a afternoon on the links. 

That is a test of the good executive— 
knowing when to leave well enough 
alone. The other valuable test is know- 
ing when to take a hand in a muddle 
and how to straighten it out. 

There is not such a great deal of 
difficulty, after all, in becoming a good 
executive and developing steadily in 
ability and capacity for expansion— 
granted, of course, that a man has the 
requisite intelligence. I have already 
said that executive ability is based on 
the old copy-book maxims. They in 
turn go back to plain common sense. 

And after all, there is hardly a better 
rule for executive development than 
this: “Apply common sense and honesty 


to solving problems as they come up.” 


The Shamrock Battalion at the Ourcq 


(Continued from page 8) 


is relief. This was accomplished 
after noon, and the remnant 
Shamrocks, now led by Cap- 
Meaney, the sole remaining cap- 
reti to the south side of the 
Company D of the First Bat- 
though it had shared the work 
many of the losses of the assault, 
electing to remain in front 
own battalion. 

r Donovan did not attempt to 
the hill in force, but held the 
k of the river road and sent 
and automatic riflemen to —- 
}enemy from repossessing the hill, 
First Battalion gained the Bois 
and a position from which the 
s fire from Seringes could be 
suppressed, Throughout July 

the American Infantry stood badly 
of artillery support, but it was 
ible to establish d liaison with 
batteries back yond Villers- 
and to get the fire delivered 

it was needed. By the mornin 
29th,*however, this state of af- 
was remedied by the establish- 


ment of telephones forward from regi- 
mental headquarters to the line and 
back to the artillery. Though still 
sutering grave losses, the "Tehoter 
held and even gained ground at various 
points until the morning of August 2nd 
when the steady forward pressure of 
the 42nd Division and of the long 
French and American battle line on 
both its flanks resulted in forcing the 
withdrawal of the enemy, who did not 
halt again until north of the Vesle. 

The magnificent forward sweep of 
McKenna’s troops on the first day of 
the battle, planting the line firmly be- 

md the river in a salient from which 
t was never shaken, was made at a 
fearful price, for to them had fallen 
a great proportion of the losses of the 
165th Infantry—14 officers killed and 
45 wounded and 224 enlisted men killed, 
1,135 wounded and 153 missing. But 
like the men of their race in other 


centuries and on countless other battle-. 


fields, the wild Irishmen of the Sham- 
rock Battalion counted no cost too high 
for victory. 


Mr. Harding and Compensation 


(Continued from page 10) 


Peetaned many times. 
‘& matter of fact, when President 
ing was talking so optimistically 
Senate, the chairman of a special 
ttee appointed by him was telling 
hate committee investigating the 
bled situation that even after 6800 
& to be made available by current 
ppriations are ready, 5000 more 
needed. These are just a few 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies 

’s message, There are 


_ Whatever may be the effect and the 
quer of President Harding’s 
sual action, The American Legion 

t insist that he has failed to make 
case against compensation. To 

that a country which spent 

fn the war cannot add to this a 
iportionately small amount is to as- 

me that if the war had lasted a few 
Weeks longer the country would have 
been ruined. The American Legion can- 


or 


not subscribe to the belief that this is 
sound, While the Government did not 
borrow money without paying a fair 
rate of interest, while it did not con- 
script industry without adequate re- 
muneration, it conscripted men and re- 
munerated them as it pleased. The 
American Legion cannot subscribe to 
the belief that this is*fair. If it was 
unjust to ask a contractor to work for 
the Government for less than cost plus 
ten per cent, it was unfair to ask a man 
to fight for it for cost minus fifty per 
cent. The American Legion must 
lieve that it will become apparent to 
the American people that President 
Harding, in his remarkable message, 
set forth no reason whatever to justif 
the Senate in delaying action on a bill 
so vital alike to the well-being of the 
men who served their country and to 
the country itself. It must express the 
fear, too, that normalcy cannot be at- 
tained by ignoring obligation. 
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The British 


FTER several years of working 
A at cross purposes, duplicating 
one another’s efforts and scatter- 
ing the general influence which organ- 
ized former soldiers might be expected 
to exert in national life, the four larg- 
est veterans’ societies of England have 
finally consolidated. They have formed 
the British Legion. Because of the 
great reserves of English manpower 
represented by Englishmen who fought 
for their country in the war, the new 
unified organization announces that it 
expects to attain a membership larger 
than that of any veterans’ society in 
any other country. 
The British Legion has adopted 
many principles found successful 


Legion Comes 


prolonged applause when he declared: 
“We are not coming into being in order 
to be any party-political organization. 
The formation of the new organization 
does not denote antagonism either to 
the government or to the Labor Party. 
Nevertheless, we may, whilst being non- 
party, do things which are of a political 
character, because in pursuit of justice 
for ex-service men I hope we will apply 
legitimate and constitutional pressure 
te all bodies which stand in our 
way.” 

As indicative of the results which the 
British Legion will work for, Mr. Lister 


pointed out that the four British ex- 





Into Being 


disabled men should be removed ent} 
from the competitive labor market 
some system, compulsory if need he to 
insure them secufe employment that 
will free them from the uncertgj 
which otherwise would follow the, 
through life. 

The Constitution of the British I, 
gion provides that “any member hayj 
a complaint to make may bring it befon 
a meeting of his branch executive com. 
mittee; should he be dissatisfied wig 
the decision, he may appeal to bi 
branch general meeting, and if the 
dissatisfied, to the area council, 4 
member shall have the final right ¢ 
appeal to the council, whose de 
cision shall be final.” 

Another Constitutional clay 








by The American Legion, but it 
has also introduced many new 
principles based largely on Eng- 
lish national traits, as contrasted 
with American ones. The working 
out of these principles, which would 
seem experimental to Americans, 
will be observed with interest by 
Legionnaires of this country. 

The British Legion has already 
given several evidences of its wish 
.0 maintain cordial relations with 
‘The American Legion. On the 
1 ourth of July the new organiza- 
tion cabled its greetings to “their 
cousins, The American Legion.” 
The British Legion has also affili- 
ated with the Inter-Allied Federa- 
tion of Ex-Service Men, the inter- 
national organization which The 
American Legion helped form in 
Paris last winter at a conference 
attended by veterans of France, 
Great Britain, Italy and the United 
States. 

The organizations which merged 
to form the British Legion were 
the Comrades of the Great War, 
the National Association of Dis- 
charged Sailors and Soldiers, the 
National Federation of Discharged 
and Demobilized Sailors and Sol- 
diers, and the Officers’ Association. 
Previous to the unity conference 
at which the consolidation was ef- 
fected, more than 1,200 meetings 
were held throughout the British 
Isles, and almost 1,000 delegates 
were selected to attend the national 
conference. These delegates elected 
T. F. Lister as chairman of the 
British Legion, his position cor- 
responding to that of National 
Commander in The American Le- 
gion. Mr. Lister’s personal efforts 
were largely responsible for the 
attainment of unity. 

Mr. Lister, in addressing the 
conference, emphasized the fact 
that unity was only made possible be- 
cause all the organizations have placed 
in the forefront the needs of ex-service 
men and their widows and dependents. 

“T think we have all found that no 
matter how good has been the effect 
of ex-service organizations in this 
country, the ex-service men have not 
yet had an opportunity of exercising 
an influence commensurate with their 
numerical strength and service,” Mr. 
Lister said. “I think at the bottom of 
this desire for unity has been the feel- 
ing that ex-service men have not 
hitherto been able to exert their full 
and proper weight.” Mr. Lister aroused 








To the A. E. F., London meant Eagle Hut and 


Eagle Hut meant London. The famous hut, 
occupying as it did one of the most expensive 
sites in the world, has now gone the way of all 
temporary war buildings, but its gate survives 
as a fitting memorial of other days. It has been 
re-erected by the wrecking company charged 
with the work of demolition and bears this 
notice: ““‘Taken down and re-erected by Temple 
and Crook, Ltd., as a perpetual memento of the 
Great War.” The hut is perhaps best known 
for its part in the famous “‘Battle of Bow Street,” 
which resulted when an M. P. and a British 
bobby became involved in an effort to break up 
a crap game which started behind the hut. As 
evidence of the non-partisan character of the 
resulting fracas, both the M.P. and the bobby 
were laid out. Several arrests followed, and 
the affair received wide newspaper attention. 


service men’s organizations already had 
been able to obtain double the amount 
of pension paid to an ex-service man 
and his wife where the man was totally 
disabled. He also told how the organi- 
zations had succeeded in having the 
Canteen Funds, the huge sums made as 
rofits by the canteens operated by the 
ritish Army, placed under control of 
represéntative ex-service men and ad- 
ministered for the benefit of widows, 
dependents and needy ex-fighting men. 
he:chairman stated that the ques- 
tion of the disabled ex-service man 
would be in the forefront of the British 
Legion’s program, adding his belief that 


says: “Any member produci 

satisfactory evidence to his brang 
of being unable, through unemploy. 
ment or ill-health, to maintain his 
contributions (dues), may be per. 
mitted to remain a full member” 

The Constitution specifies thg 
women who served in the force 
and widows and dependents are tp 
be admitted as members in a 
auxiliary section. 

Among the resolutions adopte 
by the unity conference were these: 

That it shall be the policy of th 
British Legion to maintain strict 
neutrality during industrial dis. 
putes. 

That the British Legion shall 
not be used as a recruiting agency, 

That the British Legion protests 
against the action of medical of- 
ficers of the Ministry of Pensions, 
who are not giving justice and 
sympathy because of the policy of 
the Ministry of Pensions that econ- 
omy must be exercised even at the 
expense and sacrifice of the dis 
abled man. 

That the British Legion demands 
the right from the government & 
visit any asylums at any time 
without notice being given to the 
asylum authorities. 

That the British Legion demands 
the removal of female labor in all 
government departments, and their 
replacement by ex-service men. 

In the Constitution of the British 
Legion also is a provision that the 
national governing committee shall 
have full power to adopt a definite 
policy of any question directly o 
indirectly affecting ex-service me 
and to take any constitutional ac 
tion considered necessary in purst- 
ance of it, providing that the mat 
ter has been considered and it 
dorsed by a majority of the are 
councils after due notice to the branches 
of the organization. The Constitution 
states further that nothing in this rule 
shall prevent branches from exercising 
full local autonomy or from adopting 
and declaring a definite policy or tak 
ting any action considered necessary 1 
pursuance of a policy upon local mat 
ters, always provided that the action 
taken is constitutional. 

One of the most significant features 
of the conference which resulted ® 
bringing 2,000,000 British ex-servic 
men into one organization was the ab 
sence of distinctions based on forme 
military rank. 
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Seconds on coupons? Sure. 





Advertising Call and Mess Call 


we learned in the army—after we had obgerved that the key to the parade grounds 
than a cut in prices at the canteen—was mess call, 

The old slum bugle song was the sweetest music ever wafted on an incinerator breeze. A beetle 
might take taps for fire call, but he'd never go wrong on the chow ery. 

Army life made us good eaters—and good thinkers about eats. 

Even on a rainy day the slum wagon looked like a golden chariot. 

Each and every one tasted early and often of the forbidden fruit—prunes. 

And few were the cuckoos who never repeated on stew, vowing the while that, once back in civies, 
they'd gather only round festive boards that contained choice morsels, 

Food advertisers never heard our remarks on the army food—else they would surely have put 
over more messages to us in our advertising columns before this. 

The former service man certainly has ideas on chow—he knows what's 

More than three-quarters of a million service men and their families waiting 
in despair in a mess line that would stretch across Texas—a mess line held up 
by the non-appearance of nationally advertised foods! 

These manufacturers size us up as the great unfed! 

We want all the Buddies to know “Advertising Call” 


And the womenfolk who are our readers—too—these adver- 
tisers want to know that you are reading the Weekly. 

Grocers—and other dealers who sell food products of various 
kinds—what brands do you handle? Won't you help us per- 


Next Week—An Army Travels on Food— 
Our Weekly on Advertising 


best and wants it. 
























as well 


To the Kage 
627 West 43rd St. 


” salesman 
advertise with us 





and would like 


Manager, 
New York City. 
I would like to see advertised with us: 


Give 


Give name 
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Give name of food produet 
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reason 


suade the manufacturers that it would help your sales if these 
products were featured regularly in our advertising columns. 

Fall in for coupons. 

“Come and get it.” 

Tell us what kind of food products you want to see adver- Post....., aig UU nnenennnnennenrenne regs 
i lias 


to see the following manufacturer 
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These Advertisers support us—Let's reciprocate. And tell 
uF AMERICAN Lecion WeeKkLy.” Or tell the same thing to 


at gegen 
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The Genesee PurckPood Co....... 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 
W) Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co,,............ 
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We do not knowinzly accept false or hintign advertising, or any advertising of an objectionable nature, 
Readers are requested to report promptly any failure On the part of an advertiser to make gooi any representation contained in an advertisement in THe 


Smallest copy accepted, 14 lines (1 inch). Tes ADVERTISING MANAGER, 627 West 43d Street, N, Y. City, 


AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY. 
Advertising rates: $3.00 per agate liae, 








“BE 1T RESOLVBD, that with a firm belief in the 
talue of our pa ga HE AMERICAN BGION 
WEEKLY—as a nattonal advertising medium; with the 
venieasion thas due to limtied subscription price and 

milly mereasing cost of production, the tmprove- 
pao te! we desire to see tn tt will only be made 
| ey through increased adverttsing revenue—and 
that tnereased advertising revenue depends ‘tmarily 
upon our support of advertisers in the WEBKLY—we 
nevi pledge our support and our patronage, as indi- 
viduals, and a3 @n organization, to those advertisers 
who use the columns af our official magazine—THE 
AMERICAN LEGION WBBEELY." 
Resolution passed unanimously at the Second 
National Convention of The American Legion. 
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